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TO OUR READERS. 

‘Tue proprietors of Harrrer’s WEEKLY 
are happy to announce that they are 
making arrangements in Europe for the 
prompt ilvustration of the leading scenes 
of the 


WAR IN EUROPE 


by the first artists of the day. 

Thus, in addition to the admirable 
serials by Charles Dickens and George 
W. Curtis, now in course of publication 
in the WEEKLY, subscribers will obtain a 
complete illustrated history of the war. 





A perusal of Harrer’s WEEKLY will keep per- 
sons living in the country THOROUGHLY POSTED on 
the news of the day. 

To advertisers we need only observe that adver- 
tisements in this journal, at fifty cents a line, are 
cheaper and more effective—because THEY MEET 
THE EYE OF MORE PEOPLE throughout the country, 
from North to South, and East to West—than ad- 
vertisements in any other publication. 








THE LATE ASSASSINATIONS AT 
TACUBAYA, IN MEXICO. 
[From our own Correspondent. | 





Mexroo, May, 1859. 
TE most barbarous scene which has occurred 
on the American continent since the suspension of 
the heathenish rites of the idolatrous Church of the 
Aztecs took place on the 11th of April at Tacu- 
baya, a village near the city of Mexico, under the 
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. ,MASSACRE AT TACUBAYA, MEXICO, ON APRIL 11, 1859, 


immediate direction of the priests of the Komish 
Church of that country of the present day. 

The Liberal army had been laying siege to the 
city of Mexico for three weeks, when the Clergy 
party, in possession of the city, had obtained large 
reinforcements, and moved to attack the Liberals, 
The Clergy party forces numbered 4500 men, and 
were led on by General Marquez, the most blood- 
thirsty of the chiefs who fight for the supremacy 
of the Church in Mexico. The army of attack, 
after being reviewed in the Grand Plaza of Mexi- 
co, received absolution from the Church for all 
their sins, and medals of the Holy Virgin to shield 
them from the balls of their enemies. The army 
left the city at seven o’clock in the morning, and 
at four o'clock in the afternoon reached a point 
above and to the east of Tacubaya, where the Lib- 
eral forces were. The forces of the Clergy party 
arranged their forty pieces of artillery which they 
had with them, and commenced firing upon Tacu- 
baya, a village in which reside the families of most 
of the rich foreigners and natives of Mexico. As 
no notice had been given of this attack, the fami- 
lies of these people were much endangered, and 
the lives of several poor women and children were 
actually sacrificed. This merciless fire lasted for 
two hours, and was then hushed until the follow- 
ing morning (the 11th of April). 

On the morning of the 11th, at .<ven o'clock, 
forty pieces of artillery opened upon the devoted 
place, and kept up an incessant fire until after ten 
o'clock, when the Liberals were forced to retire, 
owing to the treachery or ignorance of their com- 
mander-in-chief, and notwithstanding they had 
killed at least ten of the Clergy forces for every 
man they had lost. 

The Clergy forces entered Tacubaya about elev- 
en o'clock, and at once commenced a scene of pil- 
lage and massacre never before witnessed in a civ- 
ilized country. Priests were seen in their robes 
urging their soldiers to murder in cold bleed the 
poor wounded of the Liberals who were found in 
the streets. The drunken soldiers of the Clergy 
party required little urging. They broke into the 
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houses of citizens, robbed them ; and where they 
found persons at all suspected of being Liberal in 
their views, they either murdered them in the most 


fiendish manner or dragged them off to prison with 
kicks and cuffs. The doctors in the hospitals—a 
class of persons always respected even in savage 


dragged to prison. This scene of riot and mas- 
sacre lasted until the shades of night set in; and 
niight have beea accounted for by the fanaticism 
of the priests and soldiers had not Generals Mar- 
quez and Miramon indorsed the hellish proceed- 
ings of the day by ordering the assassination of 
sixteen persons, among them seven doctors. These 
poor uifortunates were led out amidst the shouts 
of drunken soldiers, excited on by several persons 
in the dress of priests, and taken to a vacant spot 
in the highest part of Tacubaya, in the rear of the 
Molino de Valdez. There they were stripped of 
their clothing, and, one by one shot in a manner 
which for brutality defies description. Two for- 
eign doctors—-one an American by the name of Al- 
vert Lamon, and an Englishman by the name of 
John Daval—were the first victims. They were 
placed in position, and five soldiers ordered out to 
shoot them inthe back. The brutal soldiers rush- 
ed upon them, thrust their bayonets into their 
fiesh, and then discharged their muskets, scatter- 
ing the brains and flesh of the victims in every di- 

rection. These scenes brought forth the demoniac 

cries of the mob collected, who shouted, ‘‘ Death 

! “Death to heretics!” etc. The 

in the same fiendish 

last were two American 

mith—of a family once liv- 

inz in Philadelphia. Since that night many other 

ms have fallen, until more than one hundred 

ieved to have been butchered at the instiga- 


to foreigners! 
ns were 









served 








Ihe scene of the brutal butchery of the night 
of the llth of April is now marked by a simple lit- 


tle cross; an’ when I visited the spot, a week aft- 
er the occurrence, already a pile of stones had been 
heaped around the cross and over the blood of the 










ered men. This pile of stones speaks for it- 

It is a recognition by those who place a 
stone on the pile that the act was a murder, and 
not a legal execution. In times when the clergy 
are so severe and venomous it is wonderful to see 

rsons thus expressing their sentiments; but nev- 
»s8 our friend says, *‘ A thousand stones al- 
cover the spot where the victims of priestly 
Peace 






ready 
fury in Mexico poured out their life-blood. 
to their noble and generous souls!” 

Verily the priests of Mexico are surpassing the 
savage leaders of the Sepoys in their acts of barbar- 
ous cruelty. 
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THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF 
EUROPE. 
MPFNHREE European Powers—Austria, Russia, 
and Sardinia—have stopped payment; that 
is to say, their leading banks, which, unlike 
ours, are inseparably connected with their Gov- 
ernments, have ceased to redeem their notes 
in specie; and those notes are, by law, de- 
clared to be a legal tender. Of the remaining 
Powers of Europe three which have not sus- 
pended payment—to wit, Great Britain, France, 
and Prussia—are in some-embarrassment. 

The trouble in England grows out of the 
transfer of India from the East India Company 
to the Crown, and the cost of suppressing the 
late rebellion. In profound peace the revenues 
of India have always fallen short of the Govern- 
ment expenditure by ten to twenty millions of 
dollars a year. The late war has thrown upon 
the home government an enormous Indian debt, 
to meet which the British Government has been 
cempelled to provide 60,000,000 since New- 
Year. About half of this large sum has already 
been shipped to India in silver, and, as might 
be expeeted, a good deal of embarrassment in 
financial circles has been the result. 

Germany and France are suffering from 
the war. France has called for a voluntary 
loan of $100,000,000, two-thirds of which, or 
$66,000,000, have, we are told, been already 
subscribed. The loan is to be paid in small 
installments spread over a period of eigheeen 
months, As the war will diminish the produc- 
tive capacity of the French, it will be impossi- 
ble to draw so large a sum as this from the peo- 
ple without causing very grave inconvenience. 
Prussia suffers by anticipation. The war pros- 
pect has ied all the German bankers to curtail 
their loans, and to withhold from the merchants 
the accommodation usual at this season. The 
cousequence is much individual trouble, which 
must lead to a large number of failures. 

Altogether the prospect is not cheering. A 
distinction must, however, be made between 
Great Britain and Northern Germany on the 
one side, and the belligerents and Russia on the 
other. The embarrassments of Great Britain 
are nearly over. A trifling increase in taxation 
—to which John Bull will submit with his usu- 
al fortitude—will pay the whole cost of the In- 
dian war, and there wi!l be an end of the mat- 
ter. ‘There is nothing indefinite or problemat- 
ical in the British case; so much money is to 
be raised, which, when raised and paid, ends 
the difficulty. So with Prussia. The trouble 
there grows ont of severe but wise preventive 
measures. Individuals must suffer; but the 
country will not be injured, the Government 


. | of about $50,000,000 per annum. 
warfure—were taken from their humane work and 





preserves its credit, and next year trade and in- 
dustry will be none the worse. 

With the other Continental nations the pros- 
pect is very different. The public debt of 
France has been lately increasing at the rate 
This vast 
increase of liability has not been incurred for 
productive works; the money has been spent in 
maintaining great armies, building vessels of 
war, embellishing Paris, and supporting an ex- 
pensive Court. It is but just to say that the 
prosperity of the country has increased under 
the Empire; but side by side with the really 
productive enterprises of the day there have 
grown up a swarm of bubble schemes which 
have caused an unexampled expansion of cred- 
it, and an unprecedented increase in the cost 
of living. In France, too, the power of the 
Government has constantly interposed to inter- 
fere with the laws of trade. That power has 
been exerted to check the spread of the crisis 
of 1857; to prevent the depletion of the coffers 
of the bank; to prevent a rise in the price of 
bread; to prevent a collapse of such concerns 
as the Crédit Mobilier. According to the prin- 
ciples which obtain in this country such a course 
of things as this can have but one result, and that 
is bankruptcy. Excéssive borrowing and exces- 
sive extravagance must lead, sooner or later, to 
forced liquidation and frightful disasters; and 
interference by Government to prevent this nec- 
essary consummation must simply aggravate 
the crisis when it comes. This view may be 
erroneous; there may be a Napoleonic theory 
of finance which our Anglo-Saxon school has 
not yet learned; but, according to our views, 
such as they are, France stands on the verge 
of a crisis, and this new $100,000,000 may 
prove the last feather in the load. 

The case of Russia, Austria, and Sardinia is 
much clearer. These nations, among which it 
must be presumed that a knowledge of sound 
political economy is rare, have caused their 
banks to suspend specie payments, and render- 
ed their bank-notes a legal tender. The con- 
sequence of this will be that their people will 
not refuse obedience to the law; they will not 
refuse to take the currency forced on them; 
but they will have two prices for every thing, 
according as payment is to be made in paper 
or in coin. Every one who receives coin will 
hoard it. Those whose living is derived from 
the Government—as the soldiery, public offi- 
cials, and contractors, and all who live upon 
the interest of money invested in public secu- 
rities, or on bond and mortgage, or otherwise, 
at a fixed rate of interest, will find their in- 
come largely diminished; for the sum paid 
them, being in the depreciated paper currency, 
will buy much less than the same amount in 
coin used to buy. Whatever these nations re- 
quire from abroad must be paid for in coin. 
When, therefore, Austria requires corn or gun- 
powder from England or Prussia, she must first 
buy the coin to pay for it, and as she will have 
nothing to give in exchange for it but her own 
depreciated currency, the price will, of course, 
be very high. We have in this country seen 
something of a depreciated paper currency in 
time of war. Two hundred dollars of paper 
money were frequently paid here for a pair of 
boots in the Revolutionary War; and in France, 
in the.days of the assignats, though it was death 
by law to refuse to take them, a loaf of bread 
sometimes cost one hundred francs. From pres- 
ent appearances the Austrian currency has a fair 
prospect of falling quite as low as our Revolu- 
tionary bills or the French assignats. 

In a word, neither Austria, nor Russia, nor 
Piedmont can gain any thing by suspending 
specie payments; for, while the measure will 
cause great suffering among a large class of 
their inhabitants, it can do no good to the gov- 
ernments, which may, indeed, compel their own 
people and persuade foreigners to take them, 
but can not, with all their power, oblige cither 
the one or the other to give more for them 
than the public credit may render them fairly 
worth. 

There is an idea among some of our people 
that the effect of the war, and the suspension 
of specie payments in Europe, will be to draw 
gold from England to the Continent, and from 
this country to England. This notion derives 
a color of plausibility from the present large 
shipments of specie to Europe, It is, however, 
a fallacy. 

If Austria is to get gold from England and 
from us, she must give something for it. What 
has she to give? In peace time her total ex- 
ports, which are mostly objects of luxury made 
in Vienna and Lombardy, are only about 
$45,000,000 per annum; the war shuts her 
out of a market for four-fifths of these. She 
has tried, and tried vainly, to negotiate a loan. 
She can give nothing but ‘‘ promises to pay” 

by a Government confessedly bankrupt, and by 
banks which have suspended payment. How 
much gold does the reader think can be ob- 
tained on such security as these ? 

Gold—when left free to obey the laws of 
trade—will flow to that country where there is 
most production and the largest export of prod- 
uce and merchandise; and from the country 
whence—from whatever cause—there is least 
exportation of produce and merchandise. When 
the movement of gold is trammeled by a forced 





paper currency it will not flow at all, either out 





or in; people will hoard it. This will be the 


case in Austria and Sardinia. 





LVEMPIRE C’EST LA PAIX. 


We do not aspire to be the general apologists 
of Napoleon the Third ; his case must be left to 
the judgment of history. But it is too bad that 
our press should allow so much of their think- 
ing in reference to this much-abused monarch 
to be done by the prejudiced journals of En- 
gland. 

Not a week passes but some American news- 
paper taunts Napoleon with his famous saying, 
‘* L’ Empire c'est la paix” —‘* The Empire means 
peace”—and triumphantly alludes to the Cri- 
mean and the present wars as evidences of the 
hollow hypocrisy of the statement. 

The least reflection would convince these 
writers of the injustice of the taunt. When 
Napoleon uttered the remark in question he 
referred to the internal strifes of his own coun- 
try, not to her foreign relations. He meant to 
say that the establishment of the Empire put an 
end to the constant quarrels between the Re- 
publicans, the Monarchists, the Legitimists, the 
Orleanists, and the red and black and white 
politicians who, for sixty years, had been tear- 
ing France to pieces among them. He meant 
that, under the Empire, with himself as despot, 
all these clashing interests and hostile parties 
would be quelled, and would, perforce, live at 
peace with each other, leaving the people at 
large to follow their vocations and cook the pot- 
au-fcu in peace and quietness. 

In this view, the saying was adroit; it ap- 
pealed to the interests of the commercial and 
landed classes, and secured their support for 
his government. To have said, as the Em- 
peror’s critics will have it that he said, that the 
Empire meant no more foreign wars, would 
have conciliated nobody, and would have griev- 
ously offended that military spirit which is a 
prominent characteristic of the French. 





GOING TO THE COUNTRY. 


By the time these lines are printed people 
will be preparing to go tothe country. It seems 
a very simple thing for a city family to select a 
country residence for the summer months, and 
the custom is so general that there ought to be, 
by this time, certain fixed rules for the govern- 
ance of ruralizing city folk; yet still it is a fact 
that mistakes are made year after year by hun- 
dreds of families, and it is not, therefore, at all 
superfluous to draw attention to a few clear prin- 
ciples which are worthy of consideration among 
those who are now looking out for country homes 
during the hot months. 

The first point which country-goers should 
settle to their own satisfaction, is what their 
real object is in going to the country. For 
though, as a general rule, the answer to this 
question will, in nine cases out of ten, be—the 
pursuit of health and a relief from business 
cares; yet there are people who go to the coun- 
try without once giving a thought to health, 
who, in fact, seek a very different commodity— 
to wit, fashionable society and dissipation. 

This latter class of persons need ne study to 
determine their movements. Society has its 
laws and its seasons; they have only to obey. 
There is a season for Saratoga, and a season 
for Newport; and there are vacations between 
the fashionable courses, during which it is not 
indecent to be seen at Nahant, Long Branch, 
the White Mountains, or Niagara. Those, 
therefore, who go to the country in quest of so- 
ciety need only fall into the wake of society’s 
great caravan and travel blindfold. 

The great mass of city folk, happily or un- 
happily, care less for society than fcr health 
and rural ease; and for the right acquisition of 
these neither society nor the faculty have laid 
down strict formulas. 

The doctors tell us—and it is one of the few 
points on which they probably have a reason for 
their doctrine—that an occasional change of air 
is salutary, and with many constitutions, essen- 
tial to health. The rule is not invariable, of 
course ; no man could expect to be benefited by 
changing pure air for impure. For a man who 
lives in an airy house on Fifth Avenue to re- 
move to a fever and ague district in one of the 
adjoining counties is simply mid-summer mad- 
ness. What the doctors mean is, that we should 
exchange the air we breathe for another at least 
equally wholesome, but of a different quality. 

To make the change intelligently, then, we 
must first understand the character of the air 
we breathe habitually. In the city of New 
York, let us say for example, heaven’s air is 
affected, on one side, by the impure exhalations 
of a badly cleaned city, and altered on another, 
by adjacent large bodies of salt water. ‘The 
land is low, and was till recently marshy in 
many places. New Yorkers, therefore, who re- 
move to sea-side watering-places, improve the 

nourishment of their lungs by getting rid of the 
city smoke and dust and dirt; but they still 
breathe air more or less impregnated with sa- 
line particles. New Yorkers, again, who re- 
move to inland towns, get rid of the salt air, 
and probably also of the evil influences of low 
land; but in nine cases out of ten they go toa 





place which is even less cleanly than this city, 
and where the air is as sedulously poisoned as 
in many of our wards. In neither case is the 
change thorough. To make it so, the New 
Yorker must go to some inland spot where the 
land is elevated and scavengers are not needed. 
Niagara, the White Mountains, Saratoga, the 
Catskills, Schooley’s Mountains, the Blue Ridge, 
ete., etc., are examples in point. New Yorkers 
who spend the summer in any of these places 
obtain a thorough change of air, and are enti- 
tled to expect beneficial results. 

The same rule may be applied to other 
places. Residents of Albany, Buffalo, Cincin- 
nati, Springfield, Washington, etc., etc., will 
find the best change of air for them in a resi- 
dence at some sea-side watering-place. Deni- 
zens. of mountain sites will derive advantage 
from a residence in wholesome localities nearer 
the level of the sea. It is waste of time for 
citizens of Buffalo to go to Saratoga in search 
of health, or for residents at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, to seek new life on the Blue Ridge; the 
former should try Newport, the latter Cape® 
May or Long Branch. 

It is late in the day to argue against the fash- 
ionable watering-places. It needs no argument 
to prove that dissipation, drinking, bad food, 
late hours, and constant gayety will more than 
undo the benefits of a rural residence. But as 
the regular annual crusades of the newspapers 
against Saratoga and Newport do not in the 
least affect the prosperity of those famous places, 
it is not worth while to waste further words on 
the matter. 

For those who honestly seek renewed health 
and energy by a residence in the country—for 
mothers who go to the country for their chil- 
dren’s advantage, the principle to be borne in 
mind is very simple. Let them find the char- 
acteristics of their native atmosphere, and choose 
a healthy place which presents the opposite 
physical features. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A READER of Harper’s Weekly, in Ohio, pro- 
pounds to us some questions, the decision of which 
we prefer to leave to the general public, to whom 
his letter is herewith submitted : 

‘* Editors of Harper's Weekly. 

**Wargen, Teumpcit Cornty, Ouro, 
May 23, 1859. 

‘* Please pardon the liberty that a reader of the 
Weekly takes in asking your honest opinion in the 
subjoined matter : 

‘The Autocrat of the Atlantic Monthly says, in 
the May number, that ‘ The Bible was a divining 
book to our ancestors, and is so still in the hands 
of some of the rulgar. The Puritans went to the 
Old Testament for their laws ; the Mormons go to 
it for their patriarchal institutions.’ 

“* Other items of a similar infidel character will 
be found in the December number. The Boston 
literati have got a new revelatioa—a bran-new 
revelation; but we Western barbarians stil] be- 
lieve that the Bible is a pretty good book. Ah! 
but we belong to the vu/gar herd, who still adhere 
to a Bible and a creed. 

““ Now what do you think of a magazine of high 
literary pretensions which will, under the cover of 
classic language and scholarship, endeavor to poi- 
son public sentiment thus? Is it fit to be intro- 
duced into Christian families? Is it safe ? 

“ Another matter: I observe a statement in a 
Boston paper that the Atlantic is the only maga- 
zine of purely (?) literary character in America 
that can sustain itself without pandering to the 
bad taste of the public by illustrating it with poor 
woodcuts. 

“Is this a fact ? 

‘The same paper asserts, also, that the Atlantic 
is the only magazine that adopts the orthography 
of Worcester’s Dictionary, ‘which has superseded 
Webster’s Dictionary among ail scholars : that the 
‘Boston literati’? have pronounced Worcester the 
standard authority of the Engiish language ; and 
that Webster is full of blunders and gross mis- 
takes. 

“Ts this a fact ? 

‘* Worcester is edited and published in Boston, 
and therefore, I suppose, must be the standard. 

‘*We uneducated people out West use Webster. 
We did not know before that Worcester was the 
standard ; so we must be excused for bad spelling. 

‘Is all philosophy summed up in Emerson; all 
science in Professor Pierce; all religion in Theo- 
dore Parker ; all poetry in Longfellow; all learn- 
ing in Harvard College ; all the brains of America 
in Boston, the great Athens of America ? 

Ts this a fact ? 





“Yours truly, 
‘“*A Voetcar Man or tHE WEsT.” 


THE AMERICAN CAPTAINS’ QUESTION. 


We have received a letter from an Americat 
sailor, who has spent twenty-five years on board 
ship, referring to, and corroborating in every par- 
ticular, the statements contained in the letter of 
“An American Sailor,” published in the Weekly. 
The writer, after complimenting the author of that 
letter, goes on to probe the question as follows: 


“In former times, when sailors shipped themselves, 
they dared not come on board a ship under fulse pre- 
tenses. They would not have been safe among their 
own shipmates, who would have punished them suffi- 
ciently without assistance from the quarter-deck. But 
now the sailor, or rather the pretended sailor, does not 
ship: he is shipped. He is a marketable commodity be- 
longing to and sold by his landlord for advance wages. 
You will remember the futile attempt of the merchants, 
two years since, to stop this iniquitous system, whieh 
they fully realized was working the ruin of the =erchant 
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service. You remember, too, how the landlords—not the 
sailors—formed a league, and swore that ‘their men’ 
should not go witfiout advance; and how these cormo- 
rants carried the day against the whole shipping interest 
of the United States! They thus accomplished the de- 
struction of sailors, which might but for them have been 
arrested. They closed the only door from which they 
might escape from the degradation into which they seem 
to have fallen without remedy. They have rendered 
pull and void all charitable efforts in their behalf. It is 
useless for the Seaman's Friend Society to talk yearly 
to their well-meaning constituents of the ‘ encouraging 
state of things.’ There is nothing encouraging—there 
can not be—so long as the sailor is the property, the ab- 
ject slave of the landlord. Bibles, tracts, Bethels, Homes, 
are wasted upon the sailor so long ashe is notfree. The 
influence of the landlord subverts them all. He tells 
him that his well-wishers, his owners, his captain, and 
his officers, are his enemies. He starts him upon his 
voyage with this idea. He incites him to insubordina- 
tion, in order to get him punished and then to bring vex- 
atious lawsuits; the results of which—the hard earnings 
that should go to clothe the families of those styled by 
the newspapers ‘brutal shipmasters'—go not to the 
‘abused sailor,’ but are divided between  landshark 
and a Tombs lawyer! Such, believe me—for I speak 
not only from sincere conviction, but from my own per- 
sonal knowledge and experience—are the foundations of 
most of the cases of ‘cruelty’ which are imposed upon a 
credulous public, 

“The state of things now existing has been long pre- 
dicted by ourselves and others. The remedy has been 
pointed out. It is not yet too late to apply it. Abolish 
at once and forever, spite of any temporary inconven- 
tence, the payment of ADVANCE WAGES. 

‘* The landshark’s occupation will be gone, and his in- 
fluence with it. 

“The sailor will rise from his degradation; his eyes 
will be opened to his true interests; his imprevident 
habits will forsake him; he will realize that he is a free 
man working for himself, and will therefore be more 
careful to keep what he earns. Le will find that the cap- 
tain is not his enemy; and the captain will no longer be 
obliged to sleep with a revolver under his pillow! A 
better understanding will prevail between the two ends 
of the ship, and newspapers will no longer teem with the 
stereotyped headings, ‘Cruelty on Shipboard.’ 

* RINGBOLT.” 





EDITORIAL VIRTUE. 

Eprrors of daily and weekly papers are a class 
freely abused—a class of which every body has a 
word to say, and who are subject to the most un- 
relenting judgment. Their sins may be manifest 
enough, but few know their virtues. Fewer still, 
probably, suspect that one of their chief virtues is 
silence. 

It seems absurd to say so—-of course it does. 
That a man whose business is to talk with his 
pen should either keep silence or be praised for 
doing so, is ludicrous. But it may properly be. 

For, if you think a moment that an editor is 
abused for writing what he knows that hundreds 
of thousands of people will read, and then consider 
that every man who appears before so vast an au- 
dience will be naturally careful and anxious about 
what he says, and how he says it, it will be pretty 
clear that he will make as little of a fool of himself 
as he can. 

But a man writing in a moment of ill-temper a 
private letter to that editor is free from all the out- 
ward restraints that prevent a man’s making a fool 
of himself. 

And it is keeping the secret of such letters—of 
whic. every esitor receives hundreds every year— 
that is the peculiar and eternal honor of the fra- 
ternity. Every kind of stupidity, ignorance, mean- 
ness, silliness, affectation. slander, gossip, filth, and 
fury are written dowi .. such letters, folded up, 
addressed and mailed to the object of the writer’s 
indignation. Of course that writer, being a man, 
shares the human infirmity of temper, and has it 
always in his pewer to revenge himself terribly by 
publishing the letter. And yet how often does he 
do so? 

The truth is, that a paper—whether a daily po- 
litical, or a weekly family, or religious, or scien- 
tific, or esthetic—is not made to gratify in every 
possible way every possible fancy of Mr. John 
Smith, Smithville, Smith County, Smithia; or of 
Mr. John Jones, Jonesbury, Jones County, Jones- 
ota. They are both respectable citizens, Heaven 
willing! in respectable towns and counties and 
States; and they pay two or three dollars a year 
for the paper; and it is remarkable that, although 
they may sometimes complain, they do so in a re- 
spectable manner. 

But when somebody who borrows their copy 
reads in it something that he does not approve, 
then beware! For Bobadillo he seats himself and 
writes a furious letter, denouncing the proprietors 
and editors of that paper as ribalds, and fools, and 
knaves, and liars, and thieves, and murderers, and 
donkeys; and advises them to secure “ people who 
know how to write; ** people who have ideas in their 
heads ;” and not “to spatter their sanguinary balder- 
dash over the pellucid bosoms of truth and beauty !” 

One word of such a production is the key of the 
whole. It drops into the basket by the editor’s 
side. He does not send it up and have it printed 
and return to Jonesville with the writer’s name in 
full, to write him down an ass under his own sign- 
manual, before his fellow-citizens. 

There is not an editor who does not hold this 
dreadful power in his hands. There is scarcely 
one who does not refuse to exercise it. .Think, 
then, more kindly of those slaves, good Sirs! 





CROWNING THE CHAMPION. 

One of the great victories of Peace was cele- 
brated on Wednesday evening, May 25, at the 
chapel of the University, where Paul Morphy was 
presented with costly gifts, and addressed by elo- 
quent speakers. It was a brilliant assembly, and 
it was curious to reflect that the boyish, self-pos- 
sessed youth, whose appearance the audience zreet- 
ed with enthusiasm, was, in his way, a great son- 
queror—that he had vanquished the world. For 


it was well said by Mr. Fuller that Paul Morphy 
might (he surely would not) say of himself, “I am 
first in my specis4 walk or profession.” 





The occasion was necessarily one of almost pain- 
ful personal compliment to Mr. Morphy. Mr. Van 
Buren’s speech, upon presenting the gold and sil- 
ter chessmen, was a pleasant sketch of the history 
of the game, lively with interesting anecdote. 
Mr. W. J. A. Fuller’s, upon presenting the watch, 
was a glowing oration of other American victories 
in Peace. The occasion, the associations, the act- 
ors, the audience, the season, were all pleasant to 
think of. 

It is true enough that ‘‘ rich gifts wax poor when 
givers prove unkind ;” but there can be no treason, 
no change nor shadow of turning in the loyalty of 
every thoughtful man to intrinsic excellence and 
superiority. And the traditions of a calm intel- 
lectual game like chess have something of a schol- 
arly character. They do not, they can not, belong 
to the crowd. After the immediate excitement 
that wonderful feats of any kind produce upon the 
popular mind passes away, there will remain for 
the champion of this game that permanent and 
profound appreciation which the experts of an art 
always enjoy among its votaries, And as those 
votaries must forever be among the most intel- 
lectual class, to be named by them in every coun- 
try with the most sincere and intelligent admira- 
tion, and, as must always be true in this case, 
with affectionate respect—is that no meed? Qdéd 
countries crowned their conqucrors with laurel 
and bay. Are kind thoughts net more immortal 
than green leaves? 





SOME NEW BOOKS. 


“ Love ME Litt.e, Love ME Lona” is one of 
those brilliant dramatic sketches of character for 
which Charles Reade is famous. ‘The whole book 
moves like a play. Dealing less with a variety of 
persons than with certain aspects of character, and 
relying more upon a witty development of those 
aspects than upon a succession of incident, Reade 
has written a book that every body else must read, 
and which nobody will finish without fresh admi- 
ration of the glittering intellectual agility of the 
author. Reade’s is the culmination of the con- 
temporary staccato style. He avoids every kind 
of description, and hesitates at no device of typog- 
raphy. His characters never sleep—they never 
prose—they never even drowse. It is constant 
conversation, and the conversation is incessant 
sword play. The keen edge and the gleaming 
blade flash in your eyes all the time. It is pink 
Champagne put into print. It is also a very 
trenchant perception of the play of character, not 
without a French flavor—for Reade is a dramatist, 
and is familiar with the French stage and litera- 
ture—not even without a certain unlikeness to life 
in the unflagging brilliancy. The one thing he 
abhors is tediousness. It is the capital crime. It 
is sin. Yes, it is a blunder. 

Bulwer’s ‘‘ What will he Do with It?” with its 
stately, grave progression—its episodes of philoso- 
phy and sentiment—its elaborate descriptions and 
its complicated plot—represens one extreme of the 
modern novel, as Reade’s ‘‘ love me Little, Love 
me Long,” with its vivacity aad grace and sus- 
tained sparkle, and exquisite an tomy of character, 
represents the other. 

It is pleasant to see the name of Richard Henry 
Dana, Jun., upon a new book, both because the 
Jun. reminds us that the poet of the ‘‘ Buccaneer,” 
and the thoughtful dreamer ef ‘‘ The Idle Man,” 
the acute and sympathetic critic of Shakespeare, 
whose name is already traditionally honored in 
our literature, is living still; and because it re- 
calls that story of ‘‘ Two Years before the Mast,” 
to which every thing that loves Robinson Crusoe 
in the heart of boy er man so eagerly responds. 

Mr. R. H. Dana, Jun., is one of the few young 
men whom a first great literary success did not al- 
lure from the labor of a profession, but who left 
the pesition he would have acquired in literature 
to hold an equal eminence in the law. His foren- 
sic fame is familiar to all of us; and during the 
last winter he gave himself a brief vacation, which 
he devoted to a trip to Cuba. 

And here is the result : a small, handy, neat, at- 
tractive volume—of course, for it is Ticknor & 
Fields’s. The book is a journal of the residence 
of a few days on the island, of a man entirely pre- 
pared to see it—who knew what to look at, how to 
understand it, and how to describe it. It is like 
the conversation of a thoughtful, genial gentleman 
returned from his travels, with a fine flavor of hu- 
mor and imagination. There is a delightful mel- 
lowness in it. It is a ripe talk about the tropics. 

Mr. Dana economized his time, and there is no 
waste in his diary. He saw the life in Havana, 
and at Matanzas—he saw sugar-making and a cof- 
fee plantation—he saw a bull-fight and missed a 
cock-pit. He also saw Cuban slavery. Upon this 
vexed question Mr. Dana's opinions are well 
known. But he discusses it in his book as he dis- 
cussed it at the dinner-table of the Bishop of Ha- 
vana—as it is discussed by gentlemen at all tables 
every where. In fact, there is nothing in the spi- 
rit of the discussion to which the most sensitive 
opponent could take exception. And it is not the 
least of the excellences of this little book, nor of 
the services which it will render. May the author 
have many vacations! travel during all of them— 
and then tell the story. 

That deft literary caterer, Mr. Frederic Saun- 
ders, who mixed that toothsome “ Salad for the 
Solitary” and for “‘ the Social,” has been collecting 
choice bits and precious pieces from literature and 
fitting them together in the most attractive pat- 
terns. His ‘* Mosaics,’’ whose beautifully-illumin- 
ated title-page 1s a fit bush for the good wine with- 
in, is a volume of unusually careful typography. 
A quaint “ Epistle to the Reader,” that hath a fla- 
vor of Lamb, better describes the work than any 
other hand will be like to do: ‘‘ In fine, the follow- 
ing pages comprise the selections, excerpts, pleas- 
ant passages, pencilings, jottings-down, and occa- 
sional memoranda of much miscellaneous reading : 
the pleasure-toils of leisure intervals snatched from 
the hours devoted to the sterner duties of life.” 





In fact, Mr, Saunders is a man who knows what 





books are good, reads them with relish, and gath- 
ers under many heads, as “ Youth and Age,” “ Sin- 
gle Blessedness,” “ Origin of Celebrated Books,” 
“The Magic of Music,” etc., the many good things 
that many good authors have written about them. 
It is a charming summer book. 





THE RIGHT MEN IN THE RIGHT PLACES. 

Tuat in these days of hot political dispute a 
President of the United States should make three 
appointments satisfactory to every body is surely 
a miracle. And yet there is not a man in the 
country who can justly complain of the nomina- 
tions to the Fine Art Commission, which is charged 
with the superintendence of the decorations of the 
new Capitol at Washington. The Commissioners 
are Heury K. Brown, the sculptor, now living in 
Washington; J. R. Lambdin, the painter, of Phil- 
adelphia: and John F, Kensett, the landscape paint- 
er, of New York. They are all of them gentlemen 
of whose peculiar fitness for the position there can 
be no doubt; and that, also, a Lounger may say, 
in passing, verges upon the miraculous. 

Napoleon the Great used to say that the secret 
of governmental and military success was to put 
the right man in the right place. Like every ax- 
iom of every great man, it is very possible that 
this carries much more than meets the eye. For 
the Emperor in question did not say that the man 
who is most competent to the duties of an office is 
the best man to fill it. That is a very different 
thing. 

Thus, purely by way of illustration, a Secretary 
of the Treasury might consider the right man in 
the right place, in the case of any officer in his de- 
partment, to be the man who most implicitly did 
as he was bid, although that man might be as ig- 
norant of the scope and duties of the office as, if he 
were an American Minister at a foreign court, he 
would be of the language spoken at that court. 

But, abstractly, the right man in the right place, 
is he who best understands its natural and not its 
adventitious duties—the man who, if he is set to 
keep books, knows how to keep books, whether 
or not he understands how to bring voters to the 
ballot-box. 

And there is one grand reason, in the practical 
working of our political system, why it would be 
well to limit the tenure of the Presidency to a 
single term. It is that the claims of mere party— 
of a party organization—the claims of men to hold 
office because they hired votes or broke heads at a 
primary meeting, would give way, in some de- 
gree, to those of men who were competent. It 
would tend to prevent the appointing of shoe- 
makers to run steam-engines, and of blacksmiths 
to make Charlotte de Russe. 

What a kind of millennial prospect opens at the 
suggestion that all appointments should be made 
upon the principle that has governed in the case 
of Messrs. Brown, Lambdin, and Kensett! It is 
dazzling—it is incredible! It is too much for the 
unassisted human imagination, and we forbear! 





GOING HOME! 

Tue pretty little Piccolomini is going home! 
Pretty, little, rotund, and much too arch Piccolo- 
mini. She did—perhaps is doing, last of all, the 
Christian martyr. Rachel did the same; but they 
did it differently. 

Let us hope the little prima donna has gathered 
plenty of dollars, and that she will not have to sing 
much longer. If only turns of the head were val- 
uable, how invaluable were Piccolomini ! 

But we are getting exigent in this country. It 
is not enough now that a pretty woman has sung 
with prestige in London; she must sing well in 
New York. Then we will go to hear her one 
night, and the next the manager may close the 
theatre. 

Piccolomini sings prettily, and has the natural 
Italian dramatism. There never was an Italian 
who could not be a pretty good actor of a certain 
kind. Did somebody really give the little prima 
donna a carriage and horses? Ah! why do we get 
tired of sugar-candy ! 


ABOUT LOUIS NAPOLEON. 

Ont of the most striking of the minor details 
which has fallen under our eye in regard to the 
war is an implication, in the letter of a foreign 
correspondent of one of the daily papers, who is un- 
derstood to be familiar with the liberal movements 
in Europe, that Louis Napoleon has now opened 
to him in Italy a chance of retrieving his Past. 
The tone in which the matter is mentioned shows 
that there is some expectation upon the writer's 
part that he may do so. 

Another paper editorially suggests the probable 
philosophy of such a movement upon his part. It 
is, in brief, that the revolution is ‘*in permanence” 
in Europe—that it is irresistible, and that Louis 
Napoleon seeing this, puts himself at the head of 
it, instead of under its feet, and following the tra- 
ditional policy of the English Government at home, 
will help any part of Italy which he perceives to 
be insisting upon something that must be yielded, 
in order that by granting what can not be with- 
held he may nip the buds of revolution. 

In this way he will hope to ease matters along, 
giving his despotism a democratic, instead of an 
aristocratic, basis. 

That this is wise noone can deny. Indeed facts 
are too strong for the opinion that Louis Napoleon 
is only a lucky man. But that he is a really great 
man has yet to appear. That he could not pros- 
per against fortune, Boulogne and Strasbourg show. 
That he could use it skillfully, his return to France 
and the 2d of December prove. 

To put himself at the head of the Italians against 
the Austrians is merely to pursue the policy he has 
practiced in France. 

His departure from Paris to take command of 
the army of Italy was symbolical of his policy. 
The enthusiasm was incredible, we are told. The 
old Napoleonic fires of fifty years ago blazed out 
afresh. When the imperial carriage reached the 
Hotel de Ville, Louis Napoleon ordered his Guard 





to draw back. 
of the Faubourgs, pressed around the carriage and 
kissed the Emperor's hand. He and his wife were 


The people of Paris, the ouvriers 


overcome. Tears flowed down her cheeks. His 
life quivered. ‘Then the procession moved again. 
The vast throng swarmed toward the railway 
station, and a band of barricade-makers marched 
between the Emperor’s carriage and his Guard. It 
was a symbol of his future. It revealed the secret 
of his success. 

But all this indicates no difference in the man— 
no less unscrupulous ambition—no less personal 
duplicity and criminality. Of course no man can 
say that Louis Napoleon might not desire to re- 
form his ways and live cleanly. But why should 
the word of a colossal offender be taken more read- 
ily than that of a smaller sinner? It will be quite 
time to laud him as a friend of the people when he 
shows that he is so. While he only says so, His- 
tory remembers his oaths and his perjury. 





A MIRACLE, 


OF course we all know that we live in an age of 
miracles. At least, we say so. Listen to any of 
the famous lecturers ! 

But while we say so we do not always carry in 
our minds a clear idea of what we are talking 
about ; and the Lounger having been helping him- 
self to form such an idea, will try to help his read- 
ers. 

About the 18th, 14th, and 15th of May the French 
army was landing at Genoa, four thousand miles 
from Franklin Square and the office of //arper’s 
Weekly. Qn the 26th of May the most mathemat- 
ically exggt representations of the scene—showing 
every spaF and rope upon every vessel in the har- 
bor—every window in every palace on the shore— 
were in the hands of the engravers in Franklin 
Square. . 

There is no little incident which could more 
fully illustrate the times in which we live. The 
Directors may take their time about the Atiantic 


cable. 
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“THE HEART OF THE ANDES.” 


Mr. Cuvrcn’s picture Sailed in the Persia. Its 
success, upon exhibition, was unparalleled. The 
large room of the studio building was constantly 
thronged, and on the last day the crowd was in- 
conveniently great, and overflowed into the street, 
so that many persons were unable to see the pic- 
ture at all. The receipts from the few days of the 
exhibition were more than thirty-five hundred dol- 
lars. , 

Among the spectators there seems to have been 
great uniformity of opinion. That it is a remark- 
able and masterly work none were disposed to 
deny. That it is probably the noblest Jandscape 
ever painted here was admitted. That it is not 
surpassed in the qualities of a great picture by 
any landscape, by any master any where, was the 
feeling of some who do not believe that art, which 
springs from the imagination, and is dependent 
upon certain mechanical conditions, is doomed to 
languish or deteriorate among a people the law of 
whose life is action and progress. 

However, it is not necessary, in order to extol 
this picture sufficiently, to insist that it is the 
greatest of all pictures. Let us only hope that we 
may have the opportunity to renew the discussion 
about it by seeing it once more ‘‘in our midst,” as 
Yankee Doodle will persist in saying. We shall 
follow and chronicle its foreign progress with the 
most careful interest ; and if any prince, potentate, 
noblemax, or ordinary millionaire, betrays a dispo- 
sition to secu: \ it for his gallery, we shall. spring 
the rattle and ring the alarm-bell without delay. 

And then, when it does return, what shall be 
done with it? There are plenty of generous gen- 
tlemen who will doubtless gladly say, “I will 
draw my check for $—,000 if I can obtain that 
picture.” 

Yes; but when any one of them has become the 
owner, what will he do with it? Mr. Wright, Mr. 
Aspinwall, Mr. Belmont, Mr. Roberts, and others, 
have already shown what they would do—have, in 
fact, already shown that they know how to possess 
great pictures—by owning them as stewards for 
the many who can not buy, but who can enjoy. 

And yet before these gentlemen opened their 
galleries, under proper conditions, to the public, it 
was really almost impossible for an artist to have 
a fair chance to make his just fame. He painted a 
fine picture in his studio. Mr. Midas saw it and 
bought it. It was transferred to the Midas man- 
sion, and beheld by the guests at the exquisite 
Midas dinners and the dancers at the beautiful 
Midas balls. But the great mass of the lovers 
and judges of pictures never saw it, and the repu- 
tation of the artist was doomed to grow, as a plant 
grows in a cellar (no offense to the Midas mansion, 
but speaking figuratively of seclusion), pale and 
feeble. 

Suppose, for instance, when the ‘‘ Heart of the 
Andes” was completed, Mr. Midas had bought it 
and entombed it in his mansion. He would have 
entombed the fame of the painter with it. 

We need, therefore, some permanent public gal- 
lery, in which the reputations of the painters may 
have a fair chance; and it seems as if Mr. M‘Clure, 
the gentleman who has Mr. Church's picture in 
charge during its foreign trip, were just the man 
to superintend some such enterprise. 

——_— 
THE LOUNGER'S LETTER-BOX. 

—Herrpert Wiswaut, Boston. It is fair to presume, 
if an author does not put his name to a sketch, when he 
might easily do so, that for some reason he does not care 
to acknowledge its paternity. In the case you mention 
your suspicion is correct. 

—S. sends a poem which he received from a friend 
with a dozen oranges that he lost “in playing a match 
of chess with Montgomery” of Philadelphia. But it is 
mislaid. 

—CnronoLoey. Historians, when speaking of events 
before the introduction of N.S., indicate that they follow 
the old reckoning by affixing the O.S. to the date. In 
any good historian, where the “style” is not mentioned, 





it is safe to assume the N.8. 
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THE FRENCH ARMY IN NORTH- 
ERN ITALY. 

Tue accompanying illustrations will enable our 
readers to form, in their mind’s eye, some truthful 
picture of the troops of whose evolutions in the field 
they are just now hearing so much. | 
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ZOUAVES LEAVING VERSAILLES BY TORCH-LIGHT FOR -HE SEAT OF WAR. 


The French army is said to consist of about 
580,000 men, to wit: 300,000 infantry of the line, 
20,000 chasseurs, 9200 Zouaves, 14,000 African in- 
fantry, 85,000 cavalry, 60,000 artillery, 7500 engi- 
neers, and the famous new Imperial Guard, 35,000 
men. 

Of this army the éite is the Guard which the 
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ARRIVAL OF FRENCH TROOPS IN PIEDMONT,—[From a Sxercu py Frank VizETELLY.] 


present Emperor ha ken so much pains in form- 
ing. Itisalittle: ay in itself, having its own 
infantry, cavalry « all arms, artillery, and en- 
gineers; and is composed of the best men from the 
line. All the soldiers of the guards are conspicu- 
ous for size and strength; nearly all have won 
medals. When the guard was first formed there 
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was much jealousy of the ‘‘ pet corps” among the 
troops of the line; but the gallant behavior of the 
guards before Sebastopol—whither they were sent 
to efface the stigma of ‘* carpet knights” given them 
by their less favored comrades—restored them to 
favor. They are probably the finest body of troops 
in the world. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
SUNSHINE. 
Tue lad seated himself by the window. 
Scratch—scratch—scratch. The sun sparkled 
in the river. The sails, after yesterday’s rain, 





were loosened to dry, and were white as if it 
had rained milk upon them instead of water. 
Every thing looked cheerful and bright from 
Lawrence Newt’s window. The Jad saw with | 
delight how much sunshine there was in the 
office. 

“¢T don’t believe it would hurt my health to 
work here,” thought he. 

Mr. Lawrence Newt rang a little bell. Ven- 
ables entered quietly. 

‘* Most ready out there?” asked Mr. Newt. 

“ Most ready, Sir.” 

“ Brisk’s the word this morning, you know. 
Please to copy these letters.” 

Venables said nothing, took the letters, and 
went out. 

“ Now, young man,” said the merchant, “ tell 
me what you want.” 

The lad’s heart turned toward him like a fal- 
low-field to the May sun, 

‘¢My father’s been unfortunate, Sir, and+I 
want to do something for myself, Ile advised 
me to come to you.” 

“Why ?” 

“ Because he said you wonld give me good 
advice if you couldn't give me employment.” 

“Well, Sir, you seem a strong, likely lad. 
Have you ever been in a store?” 

os No, Sir. I left school last week.” 

Mr. Newt looked out of the window. 

“* Your father’s been unfortunate ?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

* How’s that ? 





Has he told a lic, or lost his 
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eyes, or his health, or has his daughter married 
a drunkard?” asked Mr. Lawrence Newt, look- 
ing at the lad with a kindly humor in his eyes. 

“Oh no, Sir,” replied the boy, surprised. 
“* He's lost his money.” 

“Oh ho! his money! And it is the loss of 
money which you especially called ‘ unfortu- 
nate.’ Now, my boy, think a moment. Is 
there any thing belonging to your father which 
he could so well spare? Has he any superfluous 
boy or girl? any useless arm or leg? any un- 
necessary good temper or honesty? any taste 
for books, or pictures, or the country that he 
would part with? Is there any thing which he 
owns that it would not be a greater misfortune 
to him to lose than his money? Honor bright, 
my boy. If you think there is, say so!” 

The youth smiled. 

‘* Worse things could happen to us than poy- 
erty,”’ said he. 

Mr. Lawrence Newt interrupted him by re- 
marks which were belied by his beaming face. 

“Worse things than poverty!) Why, my dear 
young man, what kind of sentiments are those 
for a mercantile aspirant? Do you not know 
that it is written in the largest efforts upon the 
lives of all Americans, ‘ Resist poverty, and it 
will flee from you?’ If you do not begin by 
considering poverty the root of all evil, where 
on earth do you expect to end? Cease to be 
poor, learn to be rich. I'm-afraid you don't 
read the good book. So your father has health” 
—the boy nodded—* and a whole body, a good 
temper, an affectionate family, gencrous and re 
fined tastes, pleasant relations with others, a 
warm heart, a clear conscience” —the boy 
nodded with an increasing enthusiasm of assent 
—‘ and yet you call him unfortunate—ruined! 
Why, look here, my son; there’s an old apple- 
woman at the corner of Burling Slip, where | 
stop every day and buy apples; she’s sixty years 
old, and through thick and thin, under a drip- 
ping wreck of an umbrella when it rains, under 
the sky when it shines—warming herself by a 
foot-stove in winter, by the sun in summer— 
there the old creature sits. She has an old, 
sick, querulous husband at home, who tries to 
beat her. Her daughters are all out at service 
—let us hope, in kind families—her sons are 
dull, ignorant ditchers; her home is solitary 
and forlorn; she can not read much, nor does 
she want to; she is coughing her life away, and 
succeeds in selling apples enough to pay her 
rent and buy food for her old man and herself, 
She told me yesterday that she was a most for 
tunate woman, What does the word mean? I 
give it up.” 

The lad looked around the spacious office, on 
every table and desk and chair of which was 
written Prosperity as plainly as the name of 
Lawrence Newt upon the little tin sign by the 
door. Except for the singular magnetism of the 
merchant's presence, which dissipated such a 
suggestion as rapidly as it rose, the youth would 
have said aloud what was in his heart: 

‘“* How easy ‘tis for a rich man to smile at 
poverty ” 

The man watched the boy, and knew perfect- 
ly well what he was thinking. As the eyes of 
the younger involuntarily glanced about the of- 
fice and presently returned to the merchant, 
they found the merchant's gazing so keenly that 
they seemed to be mere windows through which 
his soul was looking. But the keen earnestness 
melted imperceptibly into the usual sweetness 
as Lawrence Newt said: 

**You think I can talk prettily about misfor- 
tune because I know nothing about it. You 
make a great mistake. No man, even in jest, 
can talk well of what he doesn’t understand. 
So don’t misunderstand me, I am rich, but I 
am not fortunate.” 

Ile said it in the same tone as before, without 
any melodrama. 

**If you wanted a rose and got only a butter 
cup, should you think 
yourself fortunate ?” 
asked Mr. Newt. 

“Why, yes, Sir. A 
man can’t expect to 
have every thing pre- 

ae cisely as he wants it,” 
/ replied the boy. 

“My young friend, 

4 you are of opinion 

. that a half loaf is 

. better than no bread. 

tL. True—so am IL. But 

( never make the mis- 

take of supposing 

half to be the whole. 

a. a Content is a good 

| thing. When the 

man sent for cake, 

and said, ‘John, if 

you can’t get cake, 

smelts,’ he did 

Pe : wisely. But smelts 

GAS are not eake for all 

that. What's your 

name ?” asked Mr. 
Newt, abruptly. 

**Gabriel Bennet,” 
replied the boy. 

** Bennet — Bennet 
—what Bennet ?” 
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“TI don’t know, 
Sir.” 

Lawrence Newt was 
apparently — satisfied 


with this answer. He 
only said: 

“Well, my son, vou 
do wisely to say at 
once you don’t know, 
instead of going back 
to somebody a few 
centuries ago, ofavliose 
father von have 1 











make the same answer. The Newts, however, 
you must be aware, are a very old family.” The 
merchant smiled. “They came into England 
with the Normans; but who they came into 
Normandy with I don’t know. Do you?” 

Gabriel laughed, with a pleasant feeling of 
confidence in his companion. 

“ Have you been at school in the city ? 
the merchant. 

Gabricl told him that he had been at Mr. 
Gray's. 

**Oh ho! then you know my nephew Abel ?” 

** Yes, Sir,” replied Gabriel, coloring. 

‘Smart boy is Abel,” said Mr. Newt. 

Gabriel made no reply. 

**T)o you like Abel?” 

Gabriel paused a moment, then said: 

‘* No, Sir.” 

The merchant looked at the boy for a few 
moments, 

“Who did you like at school?” 

**Oh, L liked Jim Greenwich and Little Ma- 
lacea best,” replied Gabriel, as if the whole 
world must be familiar with those names. 

At the mention of the latter Lawrence Newt 
chanced color. 

“ Gabriel, I take you into my office.” 

He called Mr, ‘Tray. , 

“Thomas ‘Tray, this is the youngest clerk, 
Gabriel Bennet. Gabriel, this is the head of 
the outer office, Mr, Thomas Tray, Thomas, 
ask Venables to step this way.” 

That young man appeared immediately. 

“Mr. Venables, you are promoted, You 
have seven hundred dollars a year, and are no 
longer youngest clerk. Gabriel Bennet, this is 
Frank Venables, Be friends. Now go to work.” 

There was a general bowing, and ‘Thomas 
Tray and the two young men retired, 

Atthe same moment a gentleman entered the 
office in great haste. 

‘“*Ts Mr. Newt in?” 

“Tn the inner room, ; 

Sir.” Cr ™ He 

Ife knocked and c? bh }, * 
went in. Po ¢ +5 

** Good - morning, t ° 
Mr. Slocum.” 

** Good - morning, 
Mr. Newt. I want to 
consult you, Sir.”’ 

Mr. Mark Slocum 
had been a clerk of 
Mr. Newt’s in former 
years. All Mr. Newt's 
clerks, when they were 
in business for them- 
selves, regarded Mr. 
Newt as a kind of 
father and adviser. 
Some men beget that 
relation with all with 
whom they deal, other 
men do not. 

“Well, Mr. Slocum, 
what is it to-day ?” 

“Why, Sir, I sus- 
pected last week that 
there was very little 
pepper in market. 
The Argo and the Vi- 
king, you remember, 
were both lost.” 

“Yes,” said Law- 
rence Newt, leaning 
back and playing with 
his quill. 

‘““Radd & Totham, 
who were the heaviest 
holders, have sold all 
they had long ago.” 

wah ty 

**T find there have 
been scarcely any En- ' = 
glish cargoes during 
the year.” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

‘“<'There’s none in Boston.” 

‘* So I hear.” 

“* None in Philadelphia.’ 

“ Yos.”” 


‘* None any where. 


’ 


” 


asked 





” 
* Yes.’ 

“There can’t be any for a long time.” 

“ Ah?” 

** Wouldn’t it be a splendid speculation ?” 

“ Capital.” 

Mr. Slocum rose, in an excited manner. 

‘I'm glad you think so. You quite agree 
with my view of the case?” 

*¢ Perfectly.” 

‘¢ Then the Lapwing shall be off as soon as 
possible. ll Jose no time. Good - morn- 
ing.” 

He was hurrying out, but Lawrence Newt, 
still quietly leaning back and playing with his 
quill, called to him as he reached the door, 

“ Mr. Slocum!” 

The merchant paused and turned, still hold- 
ing the handle. Mr. Newt continued, 

‘Tam entirely of your opinion.” 

Mr. Slocum smiled. 

‘In fact,” said Mr. Newt, “I was so per- 
suaded, three months ago, of the justice of the 
view you mention that I took measures, and have 
now three ship-loads of pepper on their way. 
I thought of it a little sooner than you—that’s 
all, So you must take my three ships into your 
account.” ¥ 

Mr. Slocum was confounded. The disap- 
pointment was sudden and sharp. But after a 
moment’s chagrin he felt the kindness of his 
old iaster in not allowing him to proceed in 
the dark. 

‘* By George! Mr. Newt,” said he, “ you’re 
always ahead of us. And you deserve to be,” 
added he, returning’ and shaking Lawrence 
Newt's hand. ‘ Good-morning.” 

He said it quietly, and went calmly out. Mr 











Newt opened a letter which had been brought 
in during the interview. 


“ Dear Smr,—I trust you will pardon this in- 
trusion. It is a long time since I have had the 
honor of writing to you, but I thought you would 
wish to know that Miss Wayne will be in New 
York, for the first time, within a day or two aft- 
er you receive this letter. She is with her aunt, 
Mrs. Dinks, who will stay at Bunker’s, 

“‘ Respectfully yours, 
“Jaxe Soicor.” 


Lawrence Newt’s head drooped ag he sat. 
Presently he arose and walked up and down 
the office. 

Meanwhile Gabriel was installed. That cera- 
mony consisted of offering him a high stool with 
a leathern seat. Mr. Tray remarked that he 
should have a drawer in the high desk, on both 
sides of which the clerks were seated. The in- 
stallation was completed by Mr. Tray’s form- 
ally introducing the new-comer to the older 
clerks, 

The seratching began again. Our friend Ga- 
briel looked curiously upon the work in which 
he was now to share, The young men had no 
vords for him. Mr. Newt was engaged within. 
‘The boy had a vague feeling that he must shift 
for himself—that every body was busy—that 
play in this life had ended and work begun. ‘The 
thought tasted to him much more like smelts 
than cake. And while he was wisely left by 
Thomas ‘Tray to familiarize himself with the 
entire novelty of the situation his mind flashed 
back to Delafield with an aching longing, and 
the boy would willingly have put his face in his 
hands and wept. But he sat quietly looking at 


his companions—until Mr. Tray said, 
** Gabriel, I want you to copy this invoice.” 
And Gabriel was a school-boy no longer. 
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CAUGHT IN HIS OWN TRAP. 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Anse Newt believed in his lucky star. He 
had managed Uncle Savory—couldn’t he man. 
age the world ? 

** My son,” said Mr, Boniface Newt, “ you are 
now about to begin the world.” Begin? thought 
Abel. “You are now coming into my house 
as amerchant. In tliis world we must do the 
best we can. It is a great pity that men are 
not considerate, and all that. But they are 
not. They are selfish. You must take them 
as you findthem. You, my son, think they are 
all honest and good.”—Do I? quoth son, in his 
soul.— ‘It is the bitter task of experience to 
undeceive youth from its romantic dreams. 
As a rule, Abel, men are rascals. That is to 
say, they pursue their own interests. How sad! 
True; how sad! Where was I? Oh! menare 
scamps. With some exceptions—but you must 
go by the rule. Life is a serub-race—melan- 
choly, Abel, but true. I talk plainly to you, 
but I do it for your good. If we were all an- 
gels, things would be different. If this were 
the Millennium, every thing would doubtless be 
agreeable to every body. But it is not—how 
very sad! True, how very sad! Where was 
I? Oh! it’s all devil take the hindmost. And 
because your neighbors are dishonest, why should 
you starve? You see, Abel?” 

It was in Mr. Boniface Newt's counting-room 
that he preached this gospel. A boy entered 
and announced that Mr. Hadley was outside 
looking at some cases of dry goods that day re- 
ceived, : 

‘ Now, Abel,” said his father, “I'll return in 
a moment.” ' : 

He stepped ont, smiling and rabbing his 
Mr. Hadley was stooping over a case, 
y Merrimack — no safer 

The countenance of 


hands, 
Blackstone, Hadley, & 
purchasers in the world 
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Boniface Newt beamed upon the customer as 
if he saw good notes at six months exuding 
from every part of his person. 

‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Hadley. Charming 
morning, Sir—beautiful day, Sir. What's the 
word this morning, Sir?” 

‘‘ Nothing, nothing,” returned the customer. 
‘* Pretty print that. Just what I’ve been look- 
ing for” (renewed rubbing of hands on the part 
of a certain person)}—‘“‘very pretty. If it’s the 
right width, it’s just the thing. Let me see— 
that’s about seven-eighths.” He shook his head 
negatively. ‘No, not wide enough. If that 

rint were a yard wide, I should take all you 

ave.” 

“Oh, that’s a yard,” replied Mr. Newt ; “ cer- 
tainly, a full yard.” He looked around inquir- 
ingly, as if for a yard-stick. 

“Where is the yard-stick ?” asked Mr, Had- 
ley. 

“Timothy !’ said Mr. Newt to the boy, with 
a peculiar look (might I say even a half-wink ? 
How sad, how very sad! Where was I? oh, 
even a half wink). : 

The boy disappeared and reappeared with a 
vard-stick, while Mr. Newt's face underwent a 
series of expressions of subdued anger and dis- 
gust. : 
“Now, then,” said Mr. Tadley, laying the 

yard-stick upon the calicoes ; “yes, as I thought, 
seven-eighths ; too narrow—sorry.” 

There were thirty cases of those goods in the 
loft. Boniface Newt groaned insoul. The un- 
conscious small boy, who had brought the yard- 
stick, stoodsby. 

“Mr. Newt,” said Hadley, stopping at an- 
other case, ‘that is very handsome.” 

“Very, very, and that is the last case.” 

“You have no other cases?” 

- No.” 

“Oh! well, send it round at once; for I am 
sure—” 

‘* Mr. Newt,” said the unconscious boy, smi- 
ling with the satisfaction of one who is able to 
correct an error, “ you are mistaken, Sir. There 
are a dozen more cases just like that up stairs.” 

“Ah! then I don’t care about it,” said Mr. 
Iladley, passing on. The head of the large 
commission-house of Boniface Newt & Co. 
looked upon the point of bursting with vexation. 

**Good-morning, Mr. Newt; sorry that I see 
nothing farther,” said Mr. Hadley, and he went 
out. 

Mr. Newt turned to the unconscious boy. 

‘*What do you mean, Sir, by saying and do- 
ing such things?” asked he, sharply. 

“What things, Sir?” demanded the appalled 
boy. 

“Why, getting the yard-stick when I winked 
to you not to find it, and telling of other cases 
when I said that one was the last.” 

‘“Why, Sir, because it wasn’t the last, 
the boy. 

“For business purposes it was the last, Sir,”’ 
replied” Mr. Newt. ‘You don’t knew the first 
principles of business ; and I really'do mot think” 
—-he continued, in a more mollified tone, ob- 
serving that the boy quailed undef the idea of 
a philosophy entirely beyond him, couched inthe 
phrase * business purposes”"—“ and ¥ really do 
not think you will ever be a business man. 
Learn to hold your totigue, or you will have to 
leave your situation, Sir.” 

Mr. Boniface Newt, ruffied and red, went into 
his office, where he found Abel reading the news- 
paper and smoking a cigar. The clerks outside 
had been pale at the audacity of Newt, Jun. 
The young man was extremely. well. 
He had improved the few wéeks of his'residence 
in the city by visits to Frost the tailor in Maiden 
Lane, and had sent out his measure to Forr the 
Paris bootmaker, artists that turned out the 
prettiest figures'that decorated the Broadway of 
those days, UME Abel Newt, to his father’s eyes, 
had the air of a man of superb leisure; and as 
he sat reading the paper with one leg thrown 
over the arm of the office-chair and the smoke 
languidly curling from his lips, Mr. Newt felt 
profoundly, but vaguely uncomfortable, as if he 
had some slight prescience of a future of indo- 
lence for the hope of the house of Newt. 

As his father entered Mr. Abel dropped by 
his side, the hand stiil holding the newspaper, 
and without removing the cigar, said, through 
the cloud of smoxe he blew, 

‘‘ Father, you were imparting your philosophy 
of life.” 

The older gentleman, somewhat discomposed, 
answered, 

‘* Yes, I was saying what a pity it is that men 
are such d——d rascals, because they force ev- 
ery body else to be so, too. But what can you 
do? It’s all very fine to talk, but we've got to 
live. I guess I sha’n’t be such an ass as to run 
into the street and say, ‘I gave ten cents a yard 
for that, but you must pay me twenty.’ Not at 
all. It’s other men’s business to find that out 
if they can. It’s a great game, business is, and 
the smartest chap wins. Every body knows we 
are going to get the largest price we can. Peo- 
ple are gouging and shinning and sucking all 
round. It’s give and take. I am not here to 
look out for other men, I'm here to take care 
of myself—for nobody else will. It’s very sad, 
I know; it’s very sad, indeed. It’s absolutely 
melancholy. Ah, yes! where was I? Oh! I 
was saving that a lie well stuck to is better than 
the truth wavering. It’s perfectly dreadful, my 
son, from some points of view—Christianity, for 
instance. But what on earth are you going to 
do? The only happy people are the rich peo- 
ple, for they don't hae this eternal bother how 

to make money. Don’t misunderstand me, my 
son; I do not say that you must always tell sto- 
ries. Heaven forbid! But aman is not bound 
always to tell the whole truth. The very law 
itself says that no man need give evidence 
against himself. Besides, business is no worse 
than every other calling. Do you suppose a 


” 


said 


t 








lawyer never defends a man whom he knows to | 
be guilty? He says he does it to give the cul- 
prit a fair trial. Fiddle-de-dee! He does no 
such thing. He doesn’t merely present the case, 
he strains every nerve to get the man off. Pfui! 
why, a lawyer is hired to take the side of a com- 
pany or a corporation in every quarrel. He’s 
paid by the year or by the case. He stops to 
consider whether his company is right, doesn’t 
he? he works for justice, not for victory? Oh, 
yes! stuff! He works for fees. What's the 
meaning of a retainer? That if upon examin- 
ation the lawyer finds the retaining party to be 
in the right, he will undertake the case? Fid- 
dle! no! but that he will undertake the case 
anyhow and fight it through. So’tis all round, 
I wish I was rich, and I'd be out of it.” 

Mr. Boniface Newt discoursed warmly—Mr. 
Abel Newt listened with extreme coolness. He 
whiffed his cigar, and Jeaned his head on one 
side as he hearkened to the wisdom of experi- 
ence. 

‘«There’s one other way,” said the young gen- 
tleman, calmly. 

“What's that?” 

“To marry a rich girl,” said Abel, “ provided 
always you happen to be in love with her.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Newt; “but you know 
there are not a great many girls of that kind. 
How many are there rich independent of their 
parents? The article is scarce, and it is always 
taken up very rapidly. Besides, suppose a man 
doesn’t fall in love with one of them; suppose, 
in fact, that the one is not an attractive one,” 
said Mr. Newt with a candor that did him credit. 

“Ah yes; to be sure, in that case,” replied 
his son through the tobacco smoke. 

“ Yes—in that case—?” said Mr. Newt. 

“Best of fathers, do you remember what*the 
wolf said to the sheep? ‘I’m not fond of wool, 
but I’m so fond of mutton!” 

Mr. Boniface Newt smiled. He was proud 
of his son. He thought him a very ready, smart 
young man. His future seemed to him much 
less uncertain than when he had caught sight 
of him lolling in his office-chair, smoking. 

Mr. Newt himself was very much opposed to 
dishonesty. Le only wanted to be rich to put 
duplicity and sophistry under his feet. He sub- 
scribed largely to the American Tract Society, 
and paid a poor, consumptive clergyman ten 
dollars for writing a tract of fifty pages entitled 
‘Honesty is the best Policy’—a copy of which 
was laid in every pew of every church in the 
city of New York, and caused the name of Bon- 
iface Newt to be mentioned with applause at 
the next anniversary meeting of the Socicty ; 
while the annual sermon, called “Christianity 
in Commerce,” which was preached before. the 
Society for the relief of decayed clergymen’s 
relicts, by Rev. Dr. Maundy, alluded glowingly 
to Boniface Newt and his benefaction, but with- 
out specification of the sum, which would have 
been unseemly for the pulpit. 

Boniface Newt was fond of a performance 
which he called philosophizing. But what some 
men are accustomed to call their philosophy is 
simply their practice put into words. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
OF GIRLS AND FLOWERS. 


Mr. Ape Newt was not a philosopher; he 
was a man of action. 

He told his mother that he could not accom- 
pany her to the Springs, because he must pre- 
pare himself to enter the counting-room of his 
father. Bp the evening before she left, Mrs. 
Newt had a little party for Mrs. Plumer, of New 
Orleans. So Miss Grace, of whom his mother 
had written Abel, and who was just about leay- 


ing school, left school and entered society, si- 


ly, by taking leave of Madame de 
Feuille and making her courtesy at Mrs. Boni- 
face Newt's. 

Madame de Feuille’s was a “ finishing” school. 
An extreme polish was given to young ladies 
by Madame de Feuille. By her generous sys- 
tem they were fitted to be wives of men of even 
the largest fortune. There was not one of her 
pupils who would not have been equal to the 
addresses of a millionaire. It is the profound 
conviction of all who were familiar with that 
seminary that the pupils would not have shrunk 
from marrying a crown-prince, or any king in 
any country who confined himself to Christian 
wedlock with one wife, or even the son of an 
English duke—so perfect was the polish! so 
liberal the education! 

It is well remembered that in the previous 
year Miss Dolly Whetwood Tully, one of Ma- 
dame de Feuille’s successes, was introduced at 
the English Court with her mother, Mrs. Whet- 
wood Whetwood Tully, and was very much 
admired in the radiant circles of English fash- 
ion, where she was called “Za belle Ameri- 
caine,” being the only young American wom- 
an who was ever said to be so called. Young 
gentlemen—young noblemen, even, were be- 
held by the delighted mother bowing to Miss 
Tully and talking to her. Had the maternal 
soul been a cockerel, a perpetual cock-a-doodle- 
doo would have resounded from her lips, so 
proudly did it ery aloud within her when she 
saw the scions of famous houses—the Marquis 
of Crockford, Viscount Tattersalls, the Earl of 
Ascot, and young Lord Tantivy—moving with 
Miss Whetwood Tully in the dance, or bowing 
to Miss Tully in the Park, or glancing toward 
Miss Tully at the opera. Mrs. Whetwood Tully 
was pained by the universal obsequiousness of 
the lower orders which she witnessed in En- 
gland, and was very thankfal that our institu- 
tions prevented any such thing at home. 

In fact she said as much (at least she said she 
said so) to Lady Bump—Lady Benjamin Bump, 
Baron Bump, of Bump, in Bump—when she was 
at luncheon with her Ladyship; and Lady Bump 








said (at least Mrs. Whetwood Tully said she 
said so), ‘‘ Law, now! you Americans—are you 
black or red, or a little of each?” Baroness 
Bump, of Bump, in Bump, had been an actress 
in her youth, and her forte was the drama, not 
geography. . 

“Oh Mitheth Tully!” said young Lord Cal- 
low, in the midst of a group at a party which 
was mentioned in the Post with the names of 
the guests, including Mrs. Whetwood Whetwood 
Tully and Miss Whetwood Tully, and of which 
many copies were sent home by Mrs. T., that 
her friends might know of her residence in Par- 
adise—“ Oh Mitheth Tully ! are you weally go- 
ing? Are you weally going to beweave London 
of Mith Tully? Cwuel, ewuel woman 3 

Mrs. Tully said afterward that she felt the 
immense responsibility of that moment. But 
she was a Brazer—the Brazers of the old Braz- 
er family, so she rallied instantly and replied, 
beaming upon the circle of English youths— 
very young English youths— 

“Oh yes, my Lord, we are going, but only 
for a little while. We shall meet friends in 
Paris, and return, I hope, before the end of the 
season. But I must really hasten home with 
my daughter; for it is my belief that Miss Whet- 
wood Tully would prefer to conjugate in En- 
gland to her own country!” 

Lord Callow only replied— 

“Tth it pothible!” and immediately retired. 

How do we know that it was he who circu- 
lated the story which instantly rang through the 
rooms of “the noble host,” and was re-echoed 
in the clubs, and has sounded on over the ocean 
and across thirty years, to be recorded on this 
page? It might have been Tudor Tudor, Mar- 
quis of Crockford, or Stuart Plantagenet, Vis- 
count Tattersalls, who stood by Lord Callow’s 
side, and smiled as the words of Mrs. Whetwood 
Whetwood Tully died upon her lips. 

However that might be, here were Miss Tully 
—still Miss Tully—and Miss Grace Plumer and 
the Magots, with Mellish Whitloe, of course ; 
and Mrs. Osborne Moultrie, a lovely woman 
from Georgia, and her son Sligo, a slim, grace- 
ful gentleman, with fair hair and eyes; Dr. and 
Mrs. Lush, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Maundy, upon the 
express understanding that there was to be no 
dancing, and a pleasant number of other agree- 
able people. They were all gathered at Mrs. 
Newt’s little summer party—mere low-necked 
muslin and strawberries and ice-cream. 

The eyes of the strangers of the gentler sex 
soon discovered the dark, rich face of Abel 
Newt, who moved among the groups with the 
grace and ease of an accomplished man of so- 
ciety, smiling brightly upon his friends, bowing 
gravely to those of his mother’s guests whom he 
did not personally know. 

“Who is that?’ asked Mrs. Tully of Miss 
Fanny Newt. 

“That is my brother Abel,” replied Miss 
Fanny. 

“Your brother Abel? how charming! How 
very like he is to Viscount Tattersalls. You've 
not been in England, I believe, Miss Newt?” 

Fanny bowed negatively. 

“Ah! then you have never seen Lord Tat- 
tersalls. He is a very superior young man. 
We were very intimate with him indeed. Dolly, 
dear!” 

‘Yes, mo.” 

“You remember our particular friend Lord 
Viscount Tattersalls ?” 

** Was he a bishop?” asked Miss Fanny Newt. 

‘*Zaw! no,my dear. He was a—he was a— 
wuy, he was a Viscount, you know—a Viscount.” 

“Oh! a Viscount?” 

** Yes, a Viscount.” 

“ Ah! a Viscount.” 

** Well, Dolly dear, do you see how much Mr. 
Abel Newt resembles Lord Tattersalls ?” 

“Yes, ma.” 

“Tt’s very striking, isn’t it?” 

** Yes, ma.” 

“Or now I look, I think he is even more like 
the Marquis of Crockford. Don’t you think 
so?” 


“* Yes, ma.” 

‘Very like indeed.” 

** Yes, ma.” 

** Dolly, dear, don’t you think his nose is like 
the Duke of Wellington’s? You remember the 
Wellington nose, my child ?” 

**Yes, ma.” 

“Or is it Lord Brougham’s that I mean ?” 

*¢ Yes, ma.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“May I present my brother Abel, Miss Tully ?” 
asked Fanny Newt. 

“Yes, I'm sure,” said Miss Tully. 

Fanny Newt turned just as a song began in 
the other room, out of which opened the con- 
servatory. 

“Last May a braw wooer cam down the lang glen, 
And sair wi’ his love he did deave me: 

I said there was naething I hated like men— 

The deuce gae wi'm to believe me, believe me, 
The deuce gae wi'm to believe me.” 

The rooms were hushed as the merry song 
rang out. The voice of the singer was arch, 
and her eye flashed slyly on Abel Newt as she 
finished, and a murmur of pleasure rose around 
her. 

Abel leaned upon the piano, with his eyes 
fixed upon the singer. 

Abel was fully conscious of the surprise he 
had betrayed to sister Fanny when she spoke 
suddenly of Mrs. Alfred Dinks. It was neces- 
sary to remove any suspicion that she might en- 
tertain in consequence. People of a certain 
kind prefer to pursue their ends privately. 
The end may good enough in itself—may 
be one which it is perfectly proper every body 
should know—but the pursuer chooses secrecy. 
Secrecy is in his nature. Do we quarrel with 
snakes that they wriggle, and slip silently un- 
der rocks and stumps? If Mr. Abel Newt had 





intentions in which Miss Hope Wayne was in- 
terested, was there any reason why Miss Fanny 
Newt should mingle in the téte-a-téte. It would 
be a téte-a-téte no longer. It would be a crowd, 

As Miss Plumer finished the song Abel savy. 
his sister coming toward him through the little 
crowd, although his eyes seemed to be constant- 
ly fixed upon the singer. 

” ¢¢ How beautiful!” said he, ardently, in a low 
voice, looking her directly in the eyes. 

“ Yes, it is a pretty song.” 

““Oh! you mean the song?” said Abel. 

The singer blushed, and took up a bunch of 
roses that she had laid upon the piano and be- 
gan to play with them. 

‘* How very warm it is!” said she. 

** Yes,” said Abel. ‘“ Let us take a turn in 
the conservatory. It is both darker and cooler 
—and I think your eyes will give light and 
warmth enough to our conversation.” 

“ Dear me! then it will be the Arctic zone 
in the conservatory,” said Miss Grace Plumer, 
as she rose from the piano. (Mrs. Newt had 
written Abel she was fourteen! How droll mo- 
thers are sometimes! She was seventeen in 
May.) 

‘* No, no,” said Abel, ‘‘ we shall find the Equa- 
tor in that conservatory.” 

“‘Then look out for storms,” replied Miss 
Plumer, laughing. 

Abel offered his arm, and the young couple 
moved through the humming room. The arch 
eyes were cast down. The voice of the youth 
was very low. 

He felt a touch, and turned. He knew very 
well who it was. It was his sister. p 

“ Abel, I want to present you to Miss Whet- 
wood Tully.” 

“ My dear Fanny, I can not turn from roses 
to violets. Miss Tully, I am sure, is charming. 
I would go with you with all my heart if I 
could,” said he, smiling and looking at Miss 
Plumer, “ but, you see, all my heart is going 
here.” 

Grace Plumer blushed again. 
tainly a charming young man. 

Fanny Newt, with lips parted, looked at him 
a moment and shook her head gently. Abel 
was sure she would happen to find herself in 
the conservatory presently, whither he and his 
companion slowly passed. It was prettily illu- 
minated with a few candles—but was left pur- 
posely dim. 

** How lovely it is here! Oh! how fond I 
am of flowers!” said Miss Plumer, with the 
prettiest little rapture, and such a little spring 
that Abel was obliged to hold her arm more 
closely. 

** Are you fond of fowers, Mr. Newt ?” 

** Yes; but I prefer them living.” 

“ Living flowers—what a poetic idea! But 
what do you mean?” asked Grace Plumer, 
hanging her head. 

Abel saw somebody in the cane sofa under 
the great orange-tree, almost hidden in the 
shade. Dear Fanny, thought he. 

“My dear Miss Grace,” began Abel, in his 
lowest, sweetest voice; but the conservatory 
was so still that the words could have been 
easily heard by any one sitting upon the sofa. 

Some one was sitting there—some one did 
hear. Abel smiled in his heart, and bent more 
closely to his companion. They came nearer. 
Some one not only heard, but started. Abel 
raised his eyes smilingly to meet Fanny’s. 
Somebody else started then; for under the 
great erange-tree, on the cane sofa, sat Law- 
rence Newt and Hope Wayne. 


He was cer- 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE VIRGINIA ELECTION. 

Tne returns of the Virginia election are yet very in- 
complete, and insufficient to enable us to form a definite 
idea as to the result. The latest dispatch from Rich. 
mond announces that the returns are unsatisfactory, but 
indicate the election of Mr. Letcher by a very moderate 
majority. 

THE DEAD LOCK IN UTAT, 

We have received news from Utah te the 20th April. 
At the final adjournment of the United States Court, 
Judge Cradlebaugh had caused an entry to be made on 
the Court records, to the effect that the interference of 
the Mormons with the course of justice had rendered the 
administration of justice impossible, and that the Court, 
in consequence thereof, was adjourned gine dic. A num- 
ber of important affidavits had been made, setting forth 
the facts of recent Mormon cutrages, 


SUFFERING AT PIKE'S PEAK. 

The most deplorable accounts reach us daily of the 
sufferings among the disappointed gold-seekers in Kan- 
sas. A correspondent of the St. Louis Democrat, writ- 
ing from Denver City on the 9th inst., asserts that many 
of the emigrants were dying of starvation, and that in 
some instances the dead bodies of those who had per- 
ished were devoured by surviving cempanions, One 
man had reached the mines in a starving condition, and 
expressed the opinion that his party, nine in number, 
had all perished. The departures from the mines are 
stated to be about equal to the arrivals. Five hundred 
of those returning reached St. Joseph's on Saturday, all 
ef whom confirm the accounts of suffering on the Plains. 

FRAZER RIVER LOOKING UP. 

The news from British Columbia is to April 29. The 
intelligence from Frazer River is better. Shipment of 
gold dust to the amount of $250,000 had been made since 
the Ist of March. Two thousand miners were at work in 
the Canal country, doing well. Some fifteen hundred 
others were engaged in prospecting. Provisions were 
enormously high. Governor Douglass had replied favor- 
ably to a petition for the establishment of a mint at Vic- 
toria, promising to urge upon her Majesty's Government 
the expediency of the measure. 


TESTIMONIAL TO PAUL MORPHY. 

The presentation of a testimonial by the New @ork 
Chess Club to Paul Morphy toek place last week in the 
large hall of the University. The audience in attend- 
ance was numerous and brilliant, the room being crowd- 
ed in every Colonel C. D. Mead, President of the 
Club, introduced the ceremonies with a few words. 
John Van Buren, Esq., followed, presenting the chess- 
board and men te Mr, Morphy. Mr. M. made a brief 
and exceedingly appn response. 

PERSONAL. 


At the New Jersey Episcopal Convention, held at Bur- 
lington, on 27th May, Rev. Dr. Odenheimer was elected 
Bishop, in room of the late Bishop Doane, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE WAR. 
THE AFFAIR AT FRASSINETTO. 


Tnexe has been no battle yet. 

‘The operations of the Austrians near Frassinetto are 
officially described by the Sardinians as follows: ** After 
some insignificant encounters of cavalry during the first 
days of the war, and in which our troops retarded the 
enemy's march, we have now to mention facts of greater 
importance, On the 3d of May, about twenty minutes 
past 4p.m., the enemy, in considerable force, reconnoitred 
the left bank of the Po, opposite Frassinetto, with an at- 
tempt to cross over to the right bank. The enemy's 
forces were drawn up near Terranova, protected by the 
dam of the river, whence they opened a heavy fire of 
musketry and rockets against our advanced posts. ‘The 
troops of the 17th regiment, with the 17th battery, which 
were stationed there for the defense of that point, bore 
the enemy's fire with intrepidity. Major-General Chev- 
alier Cialdini, hearing the cannonade, hastened out of 
Casale with the 15th regiment of infantry, two squadrons 
of the Monferrato light cavalry, and the 3d field battery, 
to the assistance of the troops in order to drive the ene- 
my back from the river, had he succeeded in crossing; 
but before his arrival there, after nightfall, the enemy 
ceased firing and retired. During the night, at about 
half past one, the enemy attempted to construct two pon- 
toon bridges opposite Frassinetto, but being harassed by 
a brisk fire from our batteries, he renounced his project, 
and again retired about8 a.m. The reconnoissances made 
by the troops of Casale after the engagement showed that 
the enemy had abandoned Balzola, and subsequently 
Terranova and Villanova. We have to deplore the loss 
of six killed and twenty-seven wounded, all privates and 
non-commissioned officers." 

DEPARTURE OF THE EMPEROR FOR THE WAR, 


The Paris correspondent of the London Herald says, 
May 11: ‘Such a scene as that which took place yester- 
day afternoon on the oceasion of the Emperor's departure 
the present generation of Parisians has never witnessed. 
The crowds, the cheering, the patriotic songs, broken by 
repeated cries of ‘ Vive [ Empereur J’ all gave the most 
effectual contradiction to the reports of the war being un- 
popular with the bulk of the people. As for the middle 
classes—c'est une autre chose; but the lower order, who 
after all form the great mass of the people, appeared to 
have taken this opportunity to express their sympathy 
for the Emperor and the cause which he professes to de- 
fend. All progress along the Rug de Rivoli, down which 
the cortége moved at a slow pace, was impossible. The 
crowd along the foot-path was wedged so closely together 
that women had to be extricated in a fainting state. The 
windows of the tall houses in the Rue de Rivoli, and the 
very roofs were black with human beings The Em- 
peror was seated in an open carriage with the Empress— 
the usual escort of Cent Gardes following and preceding. 
As it moved out of the gates of the Carrousel there was 
a roar of voices, hats were tossed aloft in the air, hand- 
kerchiefs were waved and women cried. The Emperor 
looked surprised at the unusual warmth of his reception, 
and well he might, There was no display of troops. 
By the time the cortége had arrived at the Hotel de Vill 
this continued and unexpected ovation had produced the 
effect which such an imposing manifestation must pro- 
duce upon the most inflexible. The Emperor ordered 
his Guards to move out of the way, and the carriage wa: 
almost instantly hemmed round by the enthusiastic 
crowd, Iam told by an eye-witness that the stern, un- 
bending features of Louis Napoleon were quivering with 
emotion, while the Empress was weeping without attempt 
at concealment. He put his hands out of the carriage, 
and it was a sight indeed to see these rough ouvriers— 
these barricade-makers of the Rue St. Antoine—bending 
over and kissing them, and shouting, ‘ Vive ’ Empereur 
When the cortege resumed its march, a band of work- 
men stood between the Imperial carriage and the Cent 
Gardes, and preceded it all the rest of the way, singing 
the ‘Chant du Départ,’ and even the ‘ Marseillaise,’ to 
the sounds of which, with * Vive [ Empereur !’ for a bur- 
den, the Imperial party alighted, and Napoleon III. set 
forth on his journey to the Army of Italy.” 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 

The New York Herald correspondent writes: ‘It was 
about half past five o'clock that the Emperor, attired in 
the undress of a general officer, wearing on his head a 
small Repi, in place of the usual cocked hat and plume, 
appeared, accompanied by the Empress, A small escort 
of the Cent Gardet preceded and followed him. At first 
all was silence, as slowly the carriage and four moved 
down that noble street. The arcades contained a living 
mass of gazers. Gradually the simple cortége drew near 
toward the Palais Royal, in the Place ef which was drawn 
up a dense crowd of citizens, and now the air was rent 
as by a shock of thunder, Simultaneously all mouths 
were opened, all tongues had but one theme. ‘ Vive 
Napoleon? ‘Vive Uimperatrice! ‘Vive le Liberator 
@ Italie ! broke out in hoarse sounds from above, below, 
and on allsides. ‘The windows, balconies, and door-ways 
were all waving with hats, handkerchiefs, and every 
insignia of sympathy, and whenever it arose the Empress 
raised her kerchief to her eyes and sometimes buried her 
face in her hands, as if overcome by irrepressible emo- 
tion. The people, rushing from their barriers, threw 
themselves in the middle of the road ; and it was only by 
the prayers of the Emperor that they would do nothing 
to delay his departure to meet the enemy, who was ex- 
pecting him, that they were prevented from dragging the 
carriage th 1 Napol as he gave orders to 
quicken the pace as he approached toward the ancient 
site of the Bastile, was evidently profoundly moved. On 
alighting at the station, where the troops and National 
Guard were assembled to receive him, tears rolled down 
his cheeks. It was indeed a day to be remembered! 
For once, all meaner passions seemed to be forgotten,” 

ARRIVAL AT GENOA, 

We read in the Paris Moniteur, May 13: 

* Genoa, May 12—4.55 p.m 

“The Emperor arrived at Genoa at 2 p.m. No words 
can express the welcome given to his Majesty by all 
classes ef the population. ‘The port and roadstead to a 
great distance were covered with vessels and boats deck- 
ed with flags. Ladies in elegant toilets strewed flowers 
on the passage of the royal barge which conveyed the 
Emperor, the Prince de Carignano, and their staffs, 

“His Majesty, when he alighted at the royal palace, 
immediately received the civil and military authorities, 
rhe bearers of the medal of St. Helena were then admit- 
ted. These veterans were drawn up in the gardens of 
the palace, where the E:mperor conversed with many of 
them, and received the petitions presented to him. The 
streets leading to the palace were filled by an immense 
crowd." 

NAPOLEON'S FIRST ORDER OF THE DAY, 

** Soldiers, I come to place myself at your head, to con- 
duct you to the combat. We are about to second the 
struggles of a people now vindicating their independence, 
and to rescue them from fareign oppression. Thisisa 
sacred cause, which has the sympathies of the civilized 
world, 

‘TI need not stimulate your ardor. Every step will re- 
mind you ofa victory. In the Via Sacra of ancient Rome 
inscriptions were engraved-upon the marble, reminding 
the people of their exalted deeds, It is the same to-day, 
Ju passing Mondove, Marengo, Lodi, you will, in the 
ruidst of those glorious recollections, be marching in an- 
other Via Sacra, Preserve that strict discipline which 
is the honor of the army. Here—forget it not—there are 
no other enemies than those who fight against you in 
battle. Remain compact, and abandon not your ranks 
to hasten forward. Beware of too great enthusiasm, 
which is the only thing I fear. The new arms de pre- 
cision are dangerous only at a distance. They will not 
prevent the bayonet from being what it has hitherto been 
—the terrible weapon of the French infantry. 

“Soldiers! Let us all do our duty, and put our confi- 
dence in God. Our country expects much from you. 
From one end of France to the other the following words 
of happy augury re-echo: ‘The new army of Italy will 
be worthy of her elder sister." NAPOLEON. 

“Given at Genoa, May 12, 1859” 

















HIS CAMP TENT. 


The New York Times correspondent writes : “ The camp 
tent of the Emperor Napoleon, which preceded him to 
Italy, was made by Alexis Godilot, and is ingwhite and 
blue striped tent-cloth, doubled. ts height is about fif- 
teen feet. The interior is divided into three compart- 
ments—a saloon, bedroom, and dressing-room. Doors 
in the cloth permit a passage from one room to the other, 
and windows are pierced for ventilation. An iron bed, 
folding seats, and three small tables—one for the toilet 
—compose the furniture tor the Imperial residence. The 
tent is remarkable for its perfect finish, the facility with 
which it can be put up and taken down, and its general 
adaptation to the purpose for which it was destined. It 
was made five years ago, for the war in the Crimea, and 
started on its journey as far as Marseilles, but the Em- 
peror changed his mind then, and the tent has lain ever 
since in the flag-room of the Tuileries. But what is cu- 
rious, the iron bed now in this tent, the toilet furniture 
and the table service in silver belonged to the first Em- 
peror, and accompanied him in nearly all his campaigns; 
and as these campaigns were so many victories, Louis 
Napoleon is going to throw himself upon the destiny of 
these victorious wash-basins and saucepans. He hopes, 
on the fields of Marengo and Lodi, to sleep upon, and draw 
inspiration from, the same bed on which dreamed and 
schemed his great uncle, and on which he planned the 
great battles that have made the name of Bonaparte so 
illustrious, As a superstition there are more absurd ones 
than this of Louis Napoleon !" 

THE REGENCY. 

The Moniteur of May 10 contains the following: ‘* The 
Emperor, having the intention of placing himself at the 
head of the army of Italy, has resolved upon conferring 
the title of Regent upon the Empress, ‘The Empress, 
says his Majesty, will exercise the functions of Regent 
during our absence, in conformity with our orders and 
instructions, which will be transcribed into the great 
book of the State. The Prince Jerome, the Presidents 
of the great body of the State, the members of the Privy 
Council, and the Ministers will take cognizance of these 
orders and instructions, and the Empress will not be able 
to depart from their tenor in fulfilling the duties of the 
Regency. The Empress will not be able to proclaim any 
other senatus consultum than those now actually exist- 
ing. The Empress will take the advice of the Prince Je- 
rome on the resolutions and decrees which will be sub- 
mitted to her.” 

PRAYERS FOR THE ARMY. 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons, in communicating 
to his clergy the circular of the Minister of Instruccdon 
relative to public prayers for the success of the French 
arms, has addressed to them a pastoral letter, which con- 
cludes in these words: ‘* Amidst the grave circumstances 
in which France is placed, the first thought of the clergy 
is to turn toward God, who holds in His hands the hearts 
of kings, and who raises or casts down empires as He 
pleases. War, whatever may be the degree of glory to 
which it may raise a nation, is always a great scourge. 
We can not regard the misfortunes it occasions without 
praying Divine Providence to abridge and put an end to 
them. Accordingly, dear brethren, we shall extend to- 
ward Heaven our supplicating hands, to implore its suc- 
cor and to obtain a prompt and honorable peace; and we 
shall repeat these words of the Minister of Pullic Instruc- 
tion—* May God protect France and the Emperor!’ 

GYULAI TO THE ITALIANS, 

The following has been published as the text of a 
proclamation addressed by General Gyulai to the inhab- 
itants of Piacenza: ** A provost-marshal’s court is organ- 
ized, and only applies one punishment—that of death. 
The followingaie considered crimes incurring that pen- 
alty: 1. High treason, or any act tending to forcibly 
change the system of the empire of Austria and of the 
Duchies, or to attract or increase any danger rom abroad 
against the said States. 2. The concealment of arms or 
ammunition of any kind. ‘The public are particularly 
reminded that the punishment of death will be inflicted 
on any one, whatever his condition may be, or however 
irreproachable his previous conduct may have been, who 
shall be found in possession of arms or ammunition, ei- 
ther on his own person or in his house, or in any place 
to which he may be supposed to have access. 3. ‘Taking 
part in assemblages, whether armed or unarmed. 4. Li- 
legal enlistment, acting as spy, seducing soldiers, wheth- 
er they belong to the Austrian or allied troops, and gen- 
erally all that may occasion disadvantage to Austrians 
and advantage to the enemy. 5. Armed resistance or 
any aggression against sentinels or patrols, and the slight- 
est violence against any Austrian or allied soldier, A 
warning is also given that the sentinels and patrols will 
not only have a right, but are ordered, to use their 
arms against any one who shall not yield at their first 
summons,” 

CRUELTIES OF TIE AUSTRIANS. 

The Turin correspondent of the Morning Herald says: 
“ The Austrians have, it seems, behaved with great cru- 
elty since their invasion. The General levies a certain 
sum of money in every village through which the army 
passes, besides a certain number of rations, blankets, 
carts, etc. Independently of this, the soldiers are allow- 
ed to help themselves to what they please—wine-casks 
are smashed, costly furniture is used as fire-wood, crock- 
ery is shivered, the men able to bear arms are seized 
upon and sent handcuffed to Lombardy; and as to the 
fate of the women, in the hands of a wild and infuriated 
soldiery, I leave you to imagine. Here, in Turin, the 
greatest indignation prevails in consequence of these 
atrocities. In the cafés, and all places of public resort, 
the outcry against the Austrians is unanimous, and, I 
fear, but toe well deserved. Reprisals are loudly clam- 
ored for, such as the bombardment of Trieste, and the 
shooting of prisoners, It is said that the King sent an 
envoy, under a flag of truce, to the Austrian head-yuar- 
ters, to request the General net to make war like a sav- 
age, but as a civilized being. A curt acknowledgment 
ot the message was the only reply, stating the difliculty 
of restraining the common soldier, etc." 

ATROCITIES AT TORTONA, 

We read in the correspondence of the London Post: 
“The horrors committed by the hordes of savages under 
the command of General Gyulai are only to be equaled 
in the accounts of the invasion by Attila. At half past 
cight in the morning, or thereabout, a numerous band 
of Austrians, in dirty and torn attire, entered the city of 
Tortona, and took up their position in the castle. Other 
bodies followed, so that the town was soon overrun with 
these beings, more like wild beasts than men. Two 
superior officers called upon the municipal functionaries 
to demand food and forage to the amount of 50,000 ra- 
tions, but their conduct was not unbecoming; on the 
contrary, they seemed tolerably polite, and even the be- 
havior of the soldiers at first gave no cause to suspect 
that they secretly meditated plundering the town. What- 
ever our first hopes may have been, they were not des- 
tined to last long, for very shortly a company of Hou- 
lans issued from the castle, and dividing, spread through 
the town. An alarm spreading through the population, 
each shopkeeprr hastened to secure his goods; but be- 
fore they had even time to shut their shops and stores, 
bands of eight and ten soldiers presented themselves at 
different points in the city, some seizing upon all the 
goods they could arrive it, others preventing the trades- 
men from closing their door by main force. At the same 
time the sergeants and corporals entered the shops, and 
by threats forced the owners to bring out all the best 
things they had for the soldiers to carry off. The first 
goods plundered were those of Madame Scotti, modiste, 
and of a merchant named Gallarati; after these came 
those of the silversmiths, then some provision stores and 
taverns. The general bakchouse was plundered also, 
and several hundred sacks of fine flour and wheat, be- 
sides a sum of money, were carried off, the stables were 
all robbed, and in every street you saw a Croat with an 
ox ora horse which he was leading off to the encamp- 
ment, with a cool impudence which persuaded one that 
they never had followed any other trade than that of 
thieving. Meanwhile a certain number of them wended 
their way to the suburb of St. Bernardino, and entered 
the farm of Signor Stassano, who gave them as much 
food and drink as they wished for, In fact, the libations 
were so copious and frequent that at night they all re- 
turned in a state of intoxication, howling like demons, 





interspersing their howls with the epithet of ‘porea Pie- 
montesa’ (as a welcome to any inhabitant they might 
meet), firing their muskets into the windows ofthe houses, 
and occasioning a general belief that the town would in- 
evitably be set on fire. The citizens had no arms to re- 
sist, even had they been so disposed, and now have no 
food, and the place is cleaned out completely. The bish- 
op was assessed at 30,000 francs, some say 35,000, for his 
share of the war contingent. In the suburbs of the town 
the same horrors took place; every house was sacked 
and plundered by these ferocious brutes, who are styled 
the ‘defenders of public order, sustainers of our nation- 
ality and our religion.’ New that this band of savages 
has satisfied its appetite, it is leaving us. An order of 
recall has arrived from head-quarters, and they are go- 
ing off." 
THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF TUSCANY. 

The Provisional Government has inaugurated its leg- 
islative career by a decree abolishing the punishment of 
death, without distinction of offenses. By other decrees, 
the grand ducal ordinance of March 21, 1559, against the 
public press, is repealed; the two universities of Pisa 
and Siena are re-established. 

NO MORE MADIAI CASES, 

One of the first acts of the Provisional Government has 
been the issuing of a decree that will carry hope and joy 
into many an humble home, and spread confusion and dis- 
may among the Jesuitical partisans of a bigoted and in- 
tolerant oppression. * The Provisional Government," 
& proclamation of Saturday announces, “has decreed 
and decrees that there be restored to full authority the 
2d and 11th articles of the charter of 15th February, 
1848, thus drawn up: Article 2, * All Tuscans, whatever 
religious belief they may profess, dre equal in face 
of the law, coutribute without distinction to the burdens 
of the State in proportion to their property, and are all 
equally admissible to civil and military employments.’ 
* Article 11th. ‘The laws of military enlistment are oblig- 
atory on all the citizens,’"’ 








SYMPATHY WITH PIEDMONT. 

A corps of observation has been stationed at Le Filagare, 
a frontier town on the Bologna road, and bodies of in- 
fantry and artillery have been detached to Massa and 
Carrara, General Ulloa himself having proceeded thither 
to take certain military precautions. ‘The following is 
the proclamation issued by him on assuming the com- 
mand of the ‘Tuscan army: 

* Tusean soldiers!—You can not remain passive spec- 
tators when the cannon perhaps already roars in Italy 
against Austria. How can the brave men who fought at 
Curtatone not obey the appeal of the heroes of Pastren- 
go, Goito, and Tchernay? ‘Tuscan soldiers, hasten to 
swell the army of the brave and loyal Victor Emahuel; 
it is no longer the army of Piedmout—it is the army of 
Italy. Join the Piedmontese and the sons of generous 
France under the tricolor, the banner we unfurl to sus- 
tain the struggle for our common independence. Let us 
all join, from the Alps to both seas; in serried ranks we 
shall be strong and invincible. Discipline, courage, and 
constancy, and the God of victory will stand by us. On, 
therefore! Italy forever!" 

EXCITEMENT AT PISA. 

The Daily News correspondent writes: ‘* When the 
Grand Duke left Florence, great was the joy of the Tos- 
cana; and down by the next train from every city came 
immense banners, which were erected upon bridge, 
church, or tower, according to choice. Here in Pisa the 
tricolor is hoisted in the middle of the bridge, aud every 
one goes about with tricolors all over them. 

The Pisans actually woke up—poor people !—when the 
news arrived that the flag was coming down. They 
waited and waited on the burning bridge—in the flaming 
sun, with many false alarms and much patience, till on 
the arid railway they saw the train streaming down with 
the great tricolor flag waving in the wind. Then they 
began dancing with impatience on the platform; and 
then, with a shout, took the banner and rushed on to the 
middle of the bridge with it. Then suchashout! The 
people cry, howl, laugh, and dance as they crowd round 
their tricolor—and kiss it, and hug it! and old memories 
of the "‘48—and of the dead heroes—and the blood of 
Novara, Caponova, and all their battle-fields—with the 
dead saints, who are gone but not forgotten—rise in the 
air and float about with the dust, and steam, and garlic, 
as they—with much panting, pushing, and heaving — 
hoist up the tricolor, and it floats in the wind; and then 
they rush about like mad creatures up and down the 
bridge, and scream ‘ Viva Italia e la libertal’ Now they 
have subsided, and are cool and collected, and, in fact, 
behave with perfect calmness and good sense." 

RISING AT MESSINA. 

A telegraphic dispatch from Messina gives an account 
of an engagement, or rather affray, between a regiment 
of Swiss and a body of ninety-six volunteers about to 
embark for Piedmont on board a Genoese brig. The 
latter, before leaving, gave way to some patriotic songs, 
and cries of “ Viva il Piedmont!" ‘ Viva I’Italia!" 
whereupon the Swiss charged them, killing nine; but in 
the melée, twelve Swiss were killed or mortally wounded. 

Four hundred arrests have taken place in Palermo, 

THE ITALIAN FEELING OY THE STAGE, 

A story is told of a danseuse who lately danced on the 
stage of a theatre in an Italian town garrisoned by Aus- 
trian troops, dressed in the three colors which constitute 
the Sardinian flag—green, red, and white. The police 
issued an order to the director that such a scandal must 
not be repeated in his theatre’ The next night the pa- 
triotic danseuse, determined not to be outwitted by the 
police, wore a yellow cap, a green skirt, and a white bod- 
ice; but as she appeared on the stage a friend threw her 
a bouquet of roses, and placing these on her breast, to 
cover the white, the three colors of the Sardinian flag 
were united, 

BRITISH PROCLAMATION OF NEUTRALITY. 

The following proclamation has been published by au- 
thority: 

“ Whereas, a state of war now exists between his Im- 
perial Majesty the Emperor of Austria on the one part, 
and his Majesty the King of Sardinia and his Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of the French on the other part, 
and between their respective subjects, and others inhab- 
iting within their countries, territories, or dominions ; 

“And whereas, we are on terms of friendship and ami- 
cable intercourse with all and each of these sovereigns, 
and with their several subjects, and others inhabiting 
within their countries, territories, or dominions; 

“ And whereas, great numbers of our loyal subjects re- 
side and carry on commerce, and possess property and 
establishments, and enjoy various rights and privileges 
within the dominions of each of the aforesaid ——— 
protected by the faith of treaties between us and 0! 
the aforesaid sovereigns; 

“ And whereas we, being desirous of preserving to our 
subjects the blessings of peace, which they now happily 
enjoy, are firmly purposed and determined to abstain al- 
together from taking any part, directly or indirectly, in 
the war now unhappily existing between the said sov- 
ereigns, their subjects, and territories, and to remain at 
peace with, and to maintain a peaceful and friendly in- 
tercourse with, all and with each of them, and their re- 
spective subjects, and others inhabiting within any of 
their countries, territories, and dominions, and to main- 
tain a strict and impartial neutrality in the said hostili- 
ties and war, unhappily existing between them; 

“We, therefore, have thought fit, by and with the ad- 
vice of our Privy Council, to issue this our Royal proc- 
lamation, 

“And we do hereby strictly charge and command all 
our lpving subjects to govern themselves accordingly, 
and to observe a strict neutrality in and during the 
aforesaid hostilities and war, and to abstain from vio- 
lating or contravening either the laws and statutes of 
the realm in this behalf or the law of nations in relation 
thereto, as they will answer to the contrary at their 
peril.” 

THE LONDON TIMES ARRANGEMENTS, 

The London correspondent of the Manchester Guar- 
dian states that the Earl of Aberdeen applicd the other 
day by letter to the Emperor of Austria to sanction the 
prescnee of the Z'imes correspondent at the Austrian 





head-quarters, and that this request has been granted. 
Mr. Blakesley, the gent! who this import- 
ant duty, is an officer of the engineers. It is said that 
Lord Aberdeen did not scruple to remind his Imperial 
Majesty that the Austrians had suffered more than they 
might be willing to confess by their supineness in allow- 
ing French pens to monopolize modern military history. 
Dr. Russell, of the Times, goce to Sardinia to write the 
history of the war for that paper, 


WAR ITEMS. 

The Herald correspondent writes: “A small movable 
printing-office accompanies the Emperor and the army 
of Italy. M. de St. Georges, the director of the Imperial 
———— has selected three compositors, who will 

ave to set up the first bulletins of the proceedings of 
French troops. The director-general of telegraphs has 
also chosen from his officials such men as he considers 
best qualified to accompany the Emperor. During the 
time his Majesty remains with the army his private 
Cabinet is to retain its present organization to transact 
business in Paris as heretofore. Ali petitions, as well as 
letters relative to private affairs, as to propositions of 
general interest, are te be addressed to the Emperor, 
therefore, at Paris, and not to his head-quarters.” 

A detachment of 180 of the Cent Guards accompany 
the Emperor to Italy. Their picturesque and soldierly 
appearance, even in their undress, with their raven 
black horses, on the evening of their departure to Ton- 
lon, attracted general admiration. The Emperor's rid- 
ing horses, etc., sent forward exceeded 200 in number, 

A telegram dated Turin, Friday, May 13, says :-** Ad- 
vices from Genoa state that the town and port of that 
place were yesterday evening illuminated, Tie Em- 
peror, accompanied by Prince Napoleon and the Prince 
de Carignano, attended the performances at the the- 
atre, aud met with a most enthusiastic reception, The 
King of Sardinia went to Genoa this morning to visit 
the Empercr, and returned again to head-quarters at 
9.30 a.m." 

At Genoa the citizens willingly met the French sol- 
diers, and the coffee-house keepers often refused pay- 
ment. A Chasseur de Vincennes, in offering his money 
for a glass of cau de vie, was requested to keep it and 
make his reckoning straight over the body of a dead 
Austrian. * Kill you an Austrian, you mean?" said the 
Chasseur—* Ay, ay, to be sure; only give me another 
glass, and I will kill you two,” 

Marshal Randon, the new Minister of War, was a ser- 
geant in 1812, and gained his epeuletas sub-lieutenant at 
the battle of Moskowa. Marshal Vaillant, who accom- 
panies Napoleon to the field, and was Randon's predeces- 
sor, succeeded St. Arnaud in that department on the 14th 
of March, 1854. 

A dispatch from Marseilles, dated on the 12th of May, 
Says: ** Yesterday a sanguinary conflict took place be- 
tween the French and Austrians residing here." 

A telegram from Frankfort-on-the-Main, dated May 13, 
says: ** In an extraordinary sitting of the Federal Dict 
to-day the proposition of the Military Commission to put 
the garrisons of the Federal! fortresses on a war footing 
was agreed to.” 

A telegram from Vienna, dated Friday evening, May 
13, says: 

“Count Buol quitted office at 11 this morning.” 

A telegram from Berlin, dated May 13, says: 

“In to-day's sitting of the Upper House the money 
supplies demanded by government were unanimously 
voted, with many expressions of confidence. All the 
speakers were anti-Napoleonic, and in favor of German 
nationality." 

The number of voluntary enlistments in Paris alone 
amounts already to 30,000. 


FRANCE. 
AN AMERICAN GATHERING, 

The Times correspondent writes: *‘In the way of 
general news I ought to mention that the entire Ameri- 
can colony in Paris was adesembled last evening at the 
Grand Hotel du Louvre, at a concert given by Madame 
Guerrabella Ward, of New York. Madame W. was as- 
sisted by Madames Ristori and Frezzolini, and by Messrs, 
Corsi, Sighicelli, and Giusti, Among the persons pres- 
ent were the American Minister and family, the Consul 
and family: and among your confréres of the press, Mr. 
Bigelow and family, of the Hvening Post, Mr. James 
Brooks and family, of the Express, Colonel Fuller, for- 
merly of the Mirror, Mrs. Estelle Lewis, author of a 
book of poems, and Mr. G. F, Train, author of Spread- 
Eagleism, were also of the audience.” 


GERMANY. al 
BURIAL OF HUMBOLDT. 

The Herald correspondent writes: ** The funeral of Al- 
exander von Humboldt took place yesterday merning, 
with all the solemnity due to the obsequies of so illus- 
trious a man. The procession moved from his modest 
dwelling in the Oraveinburg strasse, which such of your 
readers as have passed through Berlin will undoubtedly 
recollect, along the Friedrichs strasse and the Lindus to 
the Dome or Cathedral, the burial-place of the kings of 
Prussia, The coflin was followed by the nephews and 
great-nephews of the deceased, the Ministers of State, 
and the corps dipi tique, i diately after whom 
came the Americans resident in Berlin—about twenty in 
number—to whom the post of honor was , and 
whe appeared in deep mourning, with black scarfs round 
their arms. They were ded by deputati from 
both the Houses of the Legislature, the Academies of 
Sciences and of Arts, the University, the Schools, the 
Municipal Council of Berlin, and numerous other corpo- 
rations and societies, and a dense crowd of spectators 
lined the streets through which they passed. The shons 
were closed and all business suspended, the whole popu- 
lation joining in this tribute of respect to the atest 
man their city has ever produced. At the cathedral the 
cortége was received by the Prince Regent and several 
other members of the royal family, and by the Superin- 
tendent General, Dr. Hoffman, who read the funeral 
service in a highly impressive manner; and after sing- 
ing the famous German hymn, *Jesus, my trust,’ the 
swelling tones of which rose grandly through the air 

















from the lips of assembled th ds, the mul- 
titude dispersed in profound silence, and with counte- 
nances full of serious and sober thought, to their t- 


ive habitations. In the evening the remains of the illus- 
trious dead were conveyed to his family seat at Tegel, 
about four miles from this city, where they will repose 
by the side of his brother William, and where future 
ages will no doubt witness many a pious pilgrimage to 
the tomb of one whose name will not die until science 
itself is no more." 
ITALY. 


THE KING OF NAPLES SURVEYING HIS OWN 
CORPSE, 


A Naples letter of the 84 instant says: “The King is 
somewhat worse; the discharge from the wound is of a 
bad nature, indicating (the dical attendants say) a 
gradual impoverishment of the blood, due to the ex- 
haustion of the long continued hectic fever, which in- 
creases in intensity. A very true but savagely cruel 
comment was made by one of the Liberals, in a conver- 
sation the otherday,on the King'sstate. ‘The Almighty,’ 
says this man, ‘has inflicted on Ferdinand the greatest 
punishment for his cruelty to others that can be‘all mor- 
tal—namely, that of surveying his own corpee." And 
such, indeed, depicts his condition; the lead is sound, 
the intelligence as acute os ever, but the whole body a 
mass of decomposition. He has now been informed of 
all the great political news of the last few weeks, and 
expressed little astonishment and no apparent emotion 
or sorrow. He is reported to have answered that king- 
doms and governments, like individuals, are made to pay 
for ingratitude, and that now Austria's turn is come. 
The crisis at Florence was what affected him most. ‘The 
Grand Duchess is his favorite sister; but the ties of blood 
in this family are not very close, and the more probable 
explanation is, that the disasters at our own gate are 
ever wont to touch us more than those which occur at @ 
distance, from the apprebension of the contagion of mis- 
fortune. His Majesty has requested that nothing might 
be kept from him; and the tenor of the dispatches whieh 
so frequently arrive is coramunicated to him after hav- 
ing been previously submitted to the Queen," 
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THE SEAT OF WAR—ALESSAN- 
DRIA AND TURIN. 


We give in this Number several splendid il- 
lustrations of the War in Europe—to wit, two pic- 
tures of the French Army in Italy, on page 356; 
an engraving of Austrian officers in a café at Mil- 
an, and of the Sardinian troops, on page 364 ; final- 
ly, on these pages, the accompanying views of the 
port of Alessandria, and the city of Turin, the sap- 
ital of the kingdom of Sardinia. We take this 
opportunity of referring those who wish to see pic- 
tures of Genoa and Milan to No. 112 of this jour- 
nal, in which we published elaborate engravings 
of those cities. ; 

As compared with other Italian cities, Turin 
looks modern. Its streets are straight, and many 
are wide. ‘The houses are built according to mod- 
ern architectural rule. Few medieval edifices re- 
call antiquity to the mind of the spectator ; and of 
Koman remains there are comparatively none at 
all. Yet Turin has its history. It had the honor 
of being the first [talian city which opposed an ob- 
stinate resistance to Hannibal. It was the scene 
of many a severe conflict in the old wars between 
It was taken and destroyed 
ly in the baro- 
s captured and 


Romans and Gauls. 
by Constantine. It figured lar; 
nial strifes of the Dark Ages. It we 
sacked by Francis the First of France. 

Of late years its chronicle has been more peace- 
ful. For three hundred years it has been the aim 
of its masters to render it a beautiful and a pros- 
perous city; and, with the exception of the period 
of the I ren h domination, those efforts have been 
crowned with uniform success. Turin now con- 
tains more comfortable residences than perhaps 
any other Italian city. It has fine churches too, 
a- splendid royal palace, a library, museum, and 
many other noble buildings. Its environs are 
lovely ; no part of Italy contains more picturesque 
villas than those which adorn the Superga. The 
Io flows through the city, and receives in the sub- 
urbs a fine mountain torrent. 

rhe population of Turin is about 150,000 souls. 
‘the place is the silk 








The most active business of 
manufacture, which affords employment to many 
thousands of persons. 

The city is unforti‘ied. There was an old cita- 


del once; but the late King, with a wise apprecia- 
tion of the progress of the age, pulled it down to 
make room for a railway station. 

Alessandria is a town of some 40,000 inhabit- 
ants with the suburbs. It stands on the border of 
the Tanaro, which is represented in the engraving. 

Alessandria is the most conspicuous monument 
extant of the old Guelf and Ghibelline wars. When 
the cities of Italy banded themselves together in a 
league against the Emperor, in 1164, Pavia and the 
Duchy of Montferrat stood out against them. To 
overawe them, the cities built a fortress adjoining, 
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on one side, the Muntferrat ter- 
ritory, on another, the country 
depending on Pavia: and to this 
fortress the name of Alessandria 
was given, in compliment to the 
Pope Alexander the Third, the 
Protector of the Guelfs. Milan, 
Padua, Cremona, Genoa, and 
other Italian cities sent work- 
men to build and soldiers to de- 
fend the new fortress; so skill- 
fully was the ground chosen, 
and so bravely did its garrison 
hold their posts, that, after a = 
long siege, the Emperor who 
attacked it was compelled to 
retreat. 

Alessandria has since become 
a most important place. Two 
fairs are held there every year, 
and the amount of business done 
is very considerable. Since the 
present war became imminent 
| large sums have been spent in 
| fortifying Alessandria. The most 
eminent foreign engineers— 
among others the famous Gen- 
eral Todtleben, of Russia—have 
given the Sardinians the bene- 
fit of their counsels in the con- 
struction of the works ; there is 
no doubt that they are as strong 
as modern art can make them. 
| Nature has done much for the 
| defense of Alessandria. A lit- 
tle labor causes the Tanaro to 
overflow its borders and sub- 
merge the neighboring country ; 
thus, in case of need, opposing 
an impassable barrier to an in- 
vading army. 

Marengo, the famous battle- 
field in the old Napoleonic war 
in Italy, is within sight of Ales- 
sandria. 
| <A few remarks about the hos- 
tile armies, which, in all proba- 
| 








bility, have by this time met 
on the battle-tield, will not be 
out of place. 

At the present time the Aus- 
trian army is said to consist of 
about 600,000 men, of whom 
about 460,000 are infantry, 
60,000 cavalry, 70,000 artillery, and 15,000 engi- 
neers and sappers. Of these it is estimated that 
two-thirds could be brought into the field during 
the present summer, constituting an army equal 
in numbers, and superior in discipline, equipment, 
and general efficiency to that with which Napoleon 
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set out for the conquest of Russia ferty-scven years 
ago. 

The army of Austria has always been an object 
of incessant watchfulness on the part of the Goy- 
ernment. Wielding a despotic sway over a wide- 
ly extended empire, peopled by races various and 
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usually hostile to each other, the Austrian emper- 
ors have owed the preservation of their throne to 
the army, and have never lost sight of the obliga- 
tion. Though the pay is small, especially for the 
grades between second-licutenant and general, the 
honor of being an officer in the army is deemed 
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= = = : = i Qui paira: superior officer often causes great inconvenience. ; 
= = — . Though a poor man, he enjoys | Again, the very prejudices of race which the Aus- 





in the army the society of men | trian Governifient fosters for the purpose of keep- 
. richer and probably better born | ing down revolutionary movements interferes with 
than himself. He meets the | the harmonious action of the army, The Italians ! 
= = : =, highest nobility on a footing hate the Germans; between the Germans and Hun- 
= ————— : —————— of equality, using the familiar | garians a deadly feud exists; the Poles hate all 





: “thon” to all comrades. the southern races. In 1848, this want of unity 
It is well known that the | of feeling produced great dangers; that it will do 

| army of Austria is composed of | 80 again in this war is confident] anticipated. 
: rior various races, The principal Though as a general rule cavatiry, artillery, and 


peoples which are represented infantry are raised indiscriminately from ali these 
in its ranks are the Germans | races, some branches of the army have their special 
from Austria proper and the | recruiting dépéts. The lancers are mostly Poles. 
neighborhood ; the Hungarians ; The hussars are Hungarians. It is in the Tyrol 
the Poles; the Sclavons, includ- | that the best riflemen, in which arm the Austrian 
ing the Croats; the Wallachs; | army is very strong, are found. The best infantry 
the Italians, and the Tyrolese. | and the best heavy dragoons are Germans. 

All of these races live under As an army, competent critics pronounce that 
Austrian dominion, and are lia- | of Austria very efficient. The men are well armed, 
ble to conscription, Every year | and tremendously drilled. The firing is generally 
a certain number of the youth | good, and the physical strength of the soldier 
of the empire draw by lot for | nursed by constant exercise. The rifle corps is 
the painful honor of serving the | ¢s} ecially commended. Generally speaking, the 
Emperor; the unlucky ones who officers know their duties and perform them well. 


draw the fatal prize must serve sv recent regulations, a cadet must, before ob- 
eight years, if they are not able | taining a commission, pass an examination of some 
to pay $400 for a substitute.— | severity. Promotion afterward goes by seniority 


Astute policy dictates the im- | and interest. Thus most of the Austrian captains 
mediate transfer of each body | and field-officers are competent men. By a singu- 
of recruits from its home to the | lar rule, however, each regiment is ‘‘ owned” by 
furthest part of theempire. The | some noble or government official, who is fre- 
Hungarians and Sclavons are | quently able to obtain commissions for his depend- 


eee —eeremes, sent toservein Italy; the Ital- | ents, and to secure their advancement before the 
& Se Tp, " ians mount guard in Poland; | proper time: thus a certain number of incapables 
— . : the Germans do duty in Croa- | are added to the army. It is not believed that 


tia, and so on. By this means | they are numerous enough to leaven the whole 
the soldier may be relied upon | lump. 

to do his duty in suppressing The French artillery and cavalry are deserved- 
insurrections; he has no kin- | ly famous. The latter arm has acquired prodigious 
dred feelings with the people | efficiency under the present Emperor, who is him- 
among whom he is quartered; | self no mean gunner. The French are said to be 
they are foreigners to him; he | bad riders and bad grooms. They kill ore horses 
does not speak their tongue, and | than men of the German armies. But in the field 
often has a hereditary prejudice | nothing can be more irresistible than the charge 
against them. This policy isso | of their heavy cavalry —cuirassiers and carabi- 
thoroughly carried out thateach | neers—or more flashing than the pursuit of a fly- 
body of troops is removed every | ing enemy by their hussars and chasseurs a cheval. 
few months from garrison to gar- | Competent authority pronounces these arms in 











? rison, lest, by chance, ties of mar- | the French service to be unsurpassed, if equaled, 
of on r wy - aaa hl " 4 " ° ° 
Ui THIN, PIEDMONT. riage or friendship should be | in any other service. 


contracted between them and French infantry compare unfavorably in point 
considerable; and it is quite possible for an Aus- | is certain. He is taught to look upon war and plun- | the residents of the town. of size and strength with Germans, Russians, or 
trian officer to live comfortably even on his mea- | der as the naturil complement of his small stipend. The heterogeneous composition of the Austrian | English; and in the field—even in the present 
gre pay. He has no mess bills to discharge; he | As the French opera song says: army has its disadvantages. Atleast adozen lan- | day—strength is worth something. But what 
dines where and how he pleases; he associates al- “Dans le service. de I'Autriche guages are spoken by the soldiers ; and asthe word | the French lack in muscle they make up in forti- 
most exclusively with his comrades at the mili- Le militaire n'est pas riche; of command is always given in German, both offi- | tude andendurance. It is said that the litile thin 
tary café; if he evince military genius, preferment Chacun sait ¢7; cers and soldiers sometimes take some time to learn | Frenchmen who compose the regiments of the line 
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will march further and fight longer—on the offens- 
ive—than the Germans or English. On the de- 
fensive they are probably inferior to both of these, 

sing naturally mercurial, and prone, under ad- 
verse circumstances, to give way to despondency. 
But in sudden marches, in rapid evolutions in the 
ficld,as voltigeurs, skirmishers, and chasseurs, they 
are beyond praise. Their courage, of course, it 
were superfluous to assert: thy are not only brave, 
but quick, intelligent, thoughtful, and weil-dis- 
ciplined. Jhe German and Russian officers ave 
reported to be of the opinion that the thicker the 
skull the better the soldier, as he will obey the 
more readily : the French pursue the opposite the- 
ory, and expect every soldier to be intelligent, and 
capable at need of taking his commander's place. 
It is quite common, we are told, at reviews for the 
commissioned officers of a French regiment to re- 
tire from the field, leaving the command to the 
sergeants, who, after putiing the regiment through 
certain mancuvres, retire in their turn, leaving the 








command to the corporals. 

The French soldier showed at Sebastopol how 
able he was to shift for himself, and to make him- 
self comfortable in the midst of privations. He 





cooked, he made his tent snug, he protected him- 


manner that was incom- 
3 and British; and in 


ials his native gayety 








i Iness and ambi- 
tion are the ruling f the French 
soldier. If he de spond hock of de- 
feat. ris natural elasticity soon restores his cour- 
his ambiti mn, which assures 


kept up his 












in success, 
him that he only n 
general, leads him to dare any thing. 
The French officers are masters of their trade. 
They are educated for it from their youth, and 
practice it assiduously during life. Very many 
of them rise from the ranks, and are the better able 
to do the duty of subalterns. Between the officers 
and French society proper there is little sympathy ; 
the former are, if not openly, at least secretly, de- 
Among them- 
selves there is much good fellowship; and no in- 
superable bar divides the private from the officer. 
In the Crimea they fraternized regardless of rank. 
Something should be said here of the Zouaves, 
whose departure from Versailles is represented in 
one of the preceding engravings. The Zouaves 
were originally an Algerian corps, recruited from 
among the natives of Algiers, and commanded by 
French officers. Their daring and skill, on their 
native soil, won them considerable reputation ; La- 
moriciére was their leader ; and owes much of his 
fame to their exploits. Within the past four or 
five years the African clement has been gradually 
disappearing among the Zouaves, and more Euro- 
peans have entered their ranks, At the present 
time, two-thirds of the Zouaves are Frenchmen, 
mostly from Paris, and many Germans, Poles, Ital- 
ians, Greeks, and even Englishmen are found among 
them. ‘Their costume is original, and not only at- 
tractive to the eye but admirably suited for prac- 
tical wear in the field. Their duties—they gen- 
erally act as skirmishers and on patrol, which en- 
ables them to do a good deal in the way of plun- 
dering—are more agreeable than those of heavy 
marching regiments. Discipline among the Zou- 
aves is not so rigid as among other regiments; for 
the simple reason that they are such unruly dare- 
devils that they laugh at the Provost Marshal and 
the Salle de Police. There are now about nine 
thousand of them altogether, and are said to be 
the boldest and most efficient light infantry in Eu- 
rope. For daring exploits and outpost duty they 
are certainly unrivaled. We shall hear more of 
them, doubtless, as this war goes on. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE COURT OF 
' LOUIS XIV. 


Art the close of the seventeenth century a 
young, sharp-witted, pragmatical nobleman enter- 
ed“on his career at the court of the Grand Mo- 
narque. Hewas the Duc de Saint Simon, son of a 
favorite of Louis the Thirteenth, and the Samuel 
Pepys of his time. He made himself the chroni- 
cler and general portrait-painter of the court ; thus 
bequeathing a gallery of likenesses, and a bead- 
roli of events, which graver history would not 
have preserved; but we can not say that they in- 
crease our respect for the boasted Augustan era of 
France. : 

One of Louis the Fourteenth’s great desires was 
to provide brilliantly for his natural children. 
The only daughter of Mademoiselle de la Valliere 
he had married to the Prince de Conti. His eld- 
est daughter, by Madame ‘de Montespan, he had 
given to Louis de Bourbon, son of the Prince de 
Condé, grandson of the Great Condé, and, like the 
Prinee de Conti, one of the Royal Princes of France. 
His second daughter, by the same mother, he now 
determined to marry to his nephew the young Duc 
de Chartres, son of Monsieur, his brother, and the 
future famous Regent Duc d’Orleans. The mo- 
ther of the young De Chartres—a proud, rigid, and 
violent womaa, holding in horror all unauthorized 
refations--reeeived the proposition with fury. 
The young Due, influenced by his tutor, the cele- 
brated Cardinal Dubois, an’ awed by the terrify- 
ing majesty of the King, gave way, although he 
hated this projected marriage with Mademoiselle 
Dulois, as she was called, quite as much as his 
mother herself. But the King knew what a set 
of slavés he had to deal with, and cared nothing 
fur private prejudices. One evening, therefore, 
zll these personages were sent for to the King’s 
private cabinet; the court on the tip-toe of expect- 
ation toknow what was afoot. When they return- 
ed, the marriage was announced as a settled thing. 
Madame was furious, Monsieur was oppressed with 
shame, the young Due was miserable, and Made- 
inoiselle Dubois embarrassed and trembling. Ma- 
dame strode in the gallery with her handkerchief 
in her hand, gesticulating vehemently and weep- 
ing passionately as she spoke, for all to hear, of 


| hot and heavy from Madame’s. 





| the insult and wrong done tothem. At supper she 


and her son ate nothing. The son’s eyes were red, 
the father’s downcast, while indignant tears fell 
The King was 
oppressively polite to Madame. He offered her 
every dish before him, all of which she refused 
with rudeness. When they rese from table his 
Majesty made the indignant mother a low bow, 
during which she performed so complete a pirou- 
ette, that the King, on raising his head, found no- 
thing but her back before him, The next day, 
when the court was assembled in the gallery, wait- 
ing for the breaking up of the council, the Duc de 
Chartres went as usual to kiss his mother’s hand ; 
but she gave him such a sounding box on the ear 
that he was sent reeling backward. This was one 
of the courtly amenities of that age of bows and 
forms. 

The household of the new Duchesse is next de- 
clared ; and, to the scandal of all the right-minded 
—Saint Simon of the number—certain offices are 
created in it, hitherto reserved for the lawful daugh- 
ters of France. That innovation was worse than 
a thousand regal crimes. The marriage day ar- 
rives. After a ball, a supper, and the midnight 
marriage ceremony, the young couple are conduct- 
ed to their apartment, and there, in the midst of 
the full court, receive their respective night-gar- 
ments by g fixed succession of hands; she, from 
the banished Queen of England (James the Sec- 
ond’s Queen), he from Louis himself. And then 
the massive state bed—with its plumes and its 
gilded Cupids, its velvet hangings, laced sheets, 
and gold embroidered counterpane —is solemnly 
blessed by the Cardinal de Bouillon, who keeps 
them shivering in their scanty clothing a full quar- 
ter of an hour before he deigns to make his appear- 
ance. Then the courtly crowd bows and trips and 
minces back to the ball-room, there to dance min- 
uets and branles until the morning. 

The Princesse de Conti is in love with Clermont, 
a subaltern of the Guards. Monseigneur (his Maj- 
esty’s son) is in love with La Choin, one of the 
Princesse’s maids of honor, ‘‘a great, ugly, brown, 
thick-set girl.” Clermont is De Luxembourg’s 
creature, and De Luxembourg desires to govern 
Monseigneur. He therefore proposes to Clermont 
that he should abandon the princess and marry La 
Choin, by this time the acknowledged mistress of 
Monseigneur ; whereby she, by her unlimited pow- 
er over the future king, might make Clermont’s 
fortune and further De Luxembourg’s designs. 
But the King finds out the whole affair, and the 
bombshell bursts. Clermont has sent to La Choin 
all the love-letters written to him by the princess. 
That, together with those of the two plotters to each 
other (wherein Monseigneur is always called “ our 
fat friend”), fall into the King’s hands. His Maj- 
esty sends for La Conti; and, to cure her for the 
future of indulging in intrigues’ with men below 
her station, makes her read aloud both her own 
impassioned letters to Clermont, and his still 
warmer ones to La Choin, filled with every kind 
of ridicule and insolence against herself. La Conti 
is then dismissed with a severe reprimand; La 
Choin is banished ; Clermont cashiered ; but Mon- 
sieur de Luxembourg is let off. 

To conclude at once with La Choin. Mon- 
seigneur was too deeply smitten to be thrown off 
the scent soeasily. He discovers her retreat, and 
takes her to live with him at Meudon, publicly, a 
la Maintenon, whereby the whole court is at her 
feet. Her power is second only to that of the 
Maintenon herself. She is courted and caressed ; 
gives herself airs of embryonic sovereignty ; sits in 
an arm-chair before Monseigneur, while the Duch- 
esse de Bourgogne, wife to Monseigneur’s eldest 
son and heir-presumptive of the throne, dares sit 
only on a foot-stool; never rises for said Duch- 
esse; speaks of her familiarly, and is so highly 
placed that ‘‘every one—even the Duchesse de 
Bourgogne—crawled before this creature, the fa- 
vorite of the heir to the throne,” as Saint Simon 
says. 

Monsieur du Maine, the King’s eldest illegiti- 
mate son by Madame de Montespan, wishes to 
marry. He is given the choice of the Prince de 
Condé’s three miniature daughters, who are all so 
small that the prince, a tall and powerful man 
himself, used to say his race would soon dwindle 
down to nothing if it continued to decrease as it 
had done. An inch of height settles the question. 
Monsieur du Maine chooses the second daughter, 
and the eldest is so bitterly wounded at not being 
married before her sister, that she falls ill and dies. 

The Duchesse of Hanover is sister to the Prin- 
cesse de Condé. She wanted the illegitimate Du 
Maine for one of her own daughters, and quarrels 
with her sister for cutting the grass from under 
her feet. She is the wife of that same Hanoverian 
Duke who shut up his wife’s lover in an oven. 
Monsieur du Maine was Louis’ darling. He made 
him general of the forces then in action. He lost 
an engagement, drew back from a victory, acted 
like a poltroon, and became the jest of all France. 
When news of his disgrace and incapacity came to 
the King he said nothing, but was in so irritable a 
state that he caned a wretched footman who pock- 
eted a biscuit while clearing the dessert, and broke 
his stick across his back. That evening, coming 
out from Madame de Maintenon’s apartment, he 
met the Pére la Chaise. 

“ My father,” says the King, excitedly, and in a 
loud voice, “‘I have beaten a knave, and broken 
my cane across his shoulders; but I do not think 
I have offended Heaven.” The whole court quail- 
ed before that august confession: it was Jove con- 
descending to a mortal; and the father hastened 
to assure him that he had not offended Heaven. 

The King’s excessive enmity to the Prince of 
Orange was owing to his having offered him one 
of his daughters in marriage; when the prince re- 
turned for answer, that ‘the House of Orange was 
accustomed to marry the legitimate daughters of 
great kings, and not their bastards.” Louis nev- 
er forgave that blunt refusal, and nearly died from 
vexation when forced to recognize the prince as 
King of England. 


Saint Simon will also marry. He is only twen- 
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ty ; but he is without family connection at Court, 
and he thinks that a father-in-law of standing will 
advance his interests. He addresses himself to 
the Duc de Beauvilliers, whose daughters he has 
never seen; but ‘‘it is of Monsieur and Madame,” 
he tells them, “he is enamored, not of the young 
ladies.” The Duc refuses him. The eldest daugh- 
ter inclines to a convent, the second is deformed, 
and the third must not be married until her eldest 
sister has professed, or is married herself. Saint 
Simon is in despair, but Beauvilliers is inflexible 
to his views of right; and finally they separate, 
after many harassing interviews—Beauvilliers re- 
treating to his “lands,” Saint Simon to his se- 
cret friend and confidant,LaTrappe. His friends 
then wish to marry him to a Mademoiselle de 
Royau, young, rich, and noble, but an orphan; and, 
as Saint Simon wants family connection rather 
than a wife, he declines. At last he settles with 
the Maréchal de Lorges, for his eldest daughter; 
and, on the eighth of April, sixteen hundred and 
ninety-five, they are married, at midnight, at the 
Hotel de Lorges, after the usual state supper. 
The next day, after dinner, the bride goes to bed, 
and there receives her visitors. The day after 
they are at Court, where they are received by 
Madame de Maintenon and the King with marked 
distinction ; and the day following, Madame de 
Saint Simon again goes to bed—this time, for con- 
venience, in the ground-floor apartment of the 
Duchesse d’Arpajou, and there and thus receives 
the Court. 

Shortly after this, Madame de Saint Simon’s 
young sister of fifteen is married, without a dow- 
ry, to Monsieur de Lauzun, of sixty-three. De 
Lauzun thought that to marry the daughter of 
the Maréchal de Lorges would give him the com- 
mand of an army; and De Lorges was so well 
pleased to get a daughter off his hands without 
paying for a husband with a dower that he made 
no scruple of such a husband as De Lauzun. The 
young bride received all her company in bed, as 
her sister had done; but on the wedding-night, 
De Lauzun caused great scandal by his obstinate 
rejection of the public disrobing. ‘He would have 
no one with him but his valet, and he would be in 
his own private dressing-room. The Court was 
scandalized, and thought him very indelicate. He 
bore a very bad character, and every one predicted 
evil to his young bride. Those predictions were 
fulfilled ; for the poor child suffered a slow mar- 
tyrdom from his jealous and brutal temper. 

The Duc of Mantua, a noted old profligate, came 
to Paris, intent on marrying the beautiful young 
widow, Madame de Lesdiguitres; with whose por- 
trait, set in a ring and worn by her husband, he 
had fallen desperately in love. Madame de Lesdi- 
guiéres was in the first year of her widowhood, and 
had loved her husband. She pertinaciously re- 
jected the match; though all her friends, Saint 
Simon of the number, urged her to marry this ugly, 
unhealthy, and infamous old man, because he was 
rich. The young widow refused, sometimes an- 
grily, sometimes tearfully ; but always refused ; 
and, in time, the Due dropped his suit. He then 
addressed himself to another young and beautiful 
reluctant, Madempiselle d’Elbeeuf, of the House of 
Lorraine; whom her family had thrust into his 
way, and who, notwithstanding all her tears, was 
at last fairly forced upon him as his wife. When 
he left Paris for Italy, Madame d’Elbceuf, taking 
with her Madame de Pompadour, her married 
daughter, and Mademoiselle herself, pursued him, 
overtaking him at Nevers, where they partly ca- 
joled and partly obliged him to marry on the spot. 
The newly married couple then parted: the Duc 
entering Italy by one way, the ladies by another. 
In Italy the marriage was re-solemnized, and the 
Lorraines were satisfied with the result of this bold 
intrigue. But the Duc punished them by keeping 
his wife in a kind of imprisonment; suffering her 
to see no one but her women; walling-up her win- 
dows so high that she could not look out of them ; 
and allowing only her mother to visit her—and 
she but for one hour during the day. 

“The great, ugly, idle, mischievous” Prince de 
Léon was in despair. His father, the Duc de 
Rohan, had torn him from La Florence, an actress, 
and the mother of his children. The Duc de 
Rohan cared nothing for his son’s despair. He 
was afraid that De Léon’s infatuation would one 
day make La Florence the lawful Duchesse de 
Rohan, so parted the lovers effectively before the 
mischief of a marriage could be accomplished. To 
console him, he was promised the eldest daughter 
of the Duc de Roquelaure; ugly, humpbacked, but 
to be fabulously dowried. Negotiations began. 
Madame de Roquelaure was avaricious, and de- 
manded impossible settlements. De Rohan refused 
them, and the young couple were frantic ; he, lest 
he should lose his promised fortune; she, lest she 
should lose her promised husband, and so be left to 
wither in the convent where they had placed her. 
De Léon managed to see her in this convent, and 
they agreed to marry without paternal consent on 
either side. De Léon then set to work to deliver 
his princess. He procured a carriage exactly sim- 
ilar to that of a friend who often called to take 
Mademoiselle out for a drive. This he sent, one 
day, with a counterfeit letter—writing and seal 
both forged—asking permission of the Lady Supe- 
rioress, from Madame de Vieuville, to take Made- 
moiselle for a drive. Permission granted, unhesi- 
tatingly ; and Mademoiselle, aged twenty-four, en- 
tered the carriage with her governess. At the 
first turning, De Léon jumped in, gagged the 
screaming governess, and drove off to the country 
house of our father-in-law, De Lorges. ‘I here, a 
wandering and interdicted priest married them; 
they went through the usual ceremonies of public 
disrobing, ete., and, after two or three hours, drove 
back to the convent; when Mademoiselle de Roque- 
laure, going straight to the room of the Lady Supe- 
rioress, told her minutely all that had happened. 
After much rage and despair, and frantic demands 
for lettres de cachet, and the like, the marriage 
ceremony was re-enacted, and the young couple— 


| both ugly, and one humpbacked—reaped a sorry 


fruit from their romantic audacity. Their parents 





outlived them on both sides, and neither dowry 
nor allowance lightened their crushing poverty. 

The marriage of the Duc de Berri was to take 
place. He was Monseigneur’s third son, his favor- 
ite, anda “‘catch.” La Condé, of drinking mem- 
ory, by this time had marriageable daughters; s0 
had the Duchesse d’Orleans, our old acquaintance 
De Chartres. The friends of these two ladies di- 
vided themselves into two factions, each intriguing 
manfully for the hand of the young Duc. Saint 
Simon was busiest of all. He was on the Orleans 
side, and worked night and day to rouse the energy 
and ambition of his patrons. But the Duc was 
passionately fond of his daughter, and did not wish 
to marry her to any one, and Madame was fright- 
ened at the future. Intrigue prevailed over liking 
and disliking. After unheard-of efforts, and the 
regular organization of a cabal by Saint Simon, he 
and his party triumphed: and the Due de Berri 
married a reckless, debauched, shameless drunkard, 
of immense use in pulling down the whole fabric 
of French royalty, by destroying public respect for 
its members. 

Every one gamed. Not only laymen and wo- 
men, but priests, abbés, and cardinals. That the 
courtier’s lace and embroidery would cover sins, 
seemed but natural and fitting: but the priest’s 
soutane, the nun’s vail, the coif of the lady abbess ? 
Here was, indeed, a contrast! The priests of that 
day were notoriously bad. They lived profaner 
lives than even the laity. They drank harder, 
gamed deeper, swore more lustily, and paraded 
their vices with greater hardihood. Who, too, 
such servile flatterers as they? When the soft- 
spoken and dangerous Abbé de Polignac—whose 
seductive wiles damaged the fair fame of even the 
beautiful and lovable De Bourgegne—lisped out 
in a shower, in answer to the King’s “‘ fear he would 
get wet,” “ Sire, the rain of Marly does not wet” 
—he expressed in one phrase the whole of that 
lying, servile, court-priest world. That phrase 
stuck to the wily abbé for life. 

The learning of the court was on a par with its 
morality. Ignorance was no disgrace: success 
without birth was an infinitely worse fault. The 
brave Cavoye was a thorn in Saint Simon’s aristo- 
cratic side; for he had made himself a place at 
court by his talents, impudence, and good looks 
alone, and had neither money nor friends—neither 
birth nor services to back him. An ugly but very 
good creature, Mademoiselle de Coetlogon, one of 
the Queen’s waiting-women, fell in love with this 
brave Cavoye, who repulsed her advances, and 
even treated her with brutality. Every one pitied 
La Coetlogon; and Cavoye was ordered by the 
King to behave with more tenderness toward her. 
He joined the army, and the waiting-woman was 
in tears till he returned. The next year he was 
second in a duel, and sent to the Bastile in conse- 
quence. Coetlogon’s despair knew no bounds. 
She threw aside her ornaments, clad herself as 
meanly as possible, then went to supplicate the 
King for his release. The King refused, and she 
quarreled with him so violently that ‘‘she would 
have used her nails had he not been too wise to 
expose himself to them.” She then refused to per- 
form her duties, and grew so ill that she was al- 
lowed to visit her lover at the Bastile to keep her 
alive. By-and-by Cavoye was released, and when 
the office of Grand Maréchal des Logis was vacant 
it was offered to him on the condition of his marry- 
ing La Coetlogon. ‘He sniffed a little longer,” 
but submitted to his fate; and Coetlogon, as his 
wife, continued her love-making and caresses in 
public, while he could bring himself to nothing 
more responsive than acquiescent non-resistance. 

There was a Madame Panache at court—‘‘a 
little and very old creature, with eyes and lips so 
disfigured that they were painful to look upon—a 
species of beggar, who had obtained a footing at 
court from being half-witted, who was now at the 
supper of the King and now at the dinner of Mon- 
seigneur, or at other places, where every body 
amused themselves by tormenting her. The princes 
and princesses emptied into her pockets meats and 
ragouts, the sauces of which ran all down her pet- 
ticoats. At these parties some gave her a fistole 
or a crown, and others a fillip or a smack in the 
face, which put her in a fury, because, with her 
bleared eyes not being able to see to the end of her 
nose, she could not tell who had struck her.” This 
was one of the elegant pastimes of the courtly 
household of Louis the Fourteenth. Then there 
was the Princesse d’Harcourt, on whom also many 
pleasant tricks were played. ‘A tall, fat creature, 
mightily brisk in her mov ts, with a plex 
ion like milk porridge, great, ugly, thick lips, and 
hair like tow, always sticking out and hanging in 
disorder, like all the rest of her fittings out ;” dirty, 
slatternly, intriguing, mendacious, even in that 
most mendacious court; ‘‘a blonde fury, nay, a 
harpy ;” avaricious, gluttonous, and with unheard- 
of effrontery and indecency, She yet was the fa- 
vorite of Madame de Maintenon, and the butt of 
every one else. Her servants played her tricks; 
so did the courtiers. Once they pelted her with 
snow-balls in bed; of which sport hear Saint Si- 
mon, in Mr. Saint John’s Translation of his Me- 
moirs: ‘The filthy creature, waking up with a 
start, bruised and stifled in snow, with which even 
her ears were filled ; with disheveled hair, yelling 
at the top of her voice, and wriggling like an eel, 
without knowing where to hide, formed a spectacle 
that diverted people more than half an hour; so 
that at last the nymph swam in her bed, from 
which the water flowed every where, slushing all 
the chamber. It was enough to make one die of 
laughter,” says Saint Simon. On the morrow she 
sulked, and was more than ever laughed at. 

Another practical joke of the same courtly char- 
acter had a more tragical ending. Monsieur le 
Duc de Condé had a supper-party. Among the 
guests was Santeuil, canon of Saint Victor, a fa- 
mous Latin poet, good-humored, jovial, and a gen- 
eral favorite. Monsieur le Duc diverted himself 
by making Santeuil drink immoderately of Cham- 
pagne; when, to finish the joke, he emptied his 
snuff-box, full of Spanish snuff, into his glass to 
see what would happen. He drank it off; and in 
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ty-four hours poor Santeuil was dead, after 
pare de frightful torments; but no one troubled 
c about it. 
a Pelot, in jest, called Monsieur la Vau- 
guyon a poltroon for refusing a certain stake jat 
brelan. After the rest of the company had gone, 
La Vauguyon “ bolted the door, clapped his hat on 
his head, drove her up against the chimney, and, 
holding her head between his two fists, Said he 
knew no reason why he should not pound it into a 
jelly to teach her to call him peltroon again. The 
r woman was horribly frightened, and made 
perpendicular courtesies between his fists, and all 
sorts of excuses.” La Vauguyon was half-mad 
then. Eventually he became wholly 80; and, aft- 
er doing many wild and dangerous things, died by 
his own hand. : 

The King’s brother falls ill. He has been twice 
or thrice before on the verge of death from his ex- 
cessive gluttony. But this time the blow really 
falls. The King, who has been estranged from 
him for some months, hears the news with great 
composure ; but at midnight orders his carriage to 
be ready to take him to Saint Cloud should worse 
news arrive. In the nican time he goes to bed, 
but is roused by two messengers, the one of whom 
reports that Monsieur has just asked for some 
Schaffhausen-water, the other that he is worse, 
and all the medicines given are powerless. At 
this the King sets out, the Court following as it 
best can, huddled into any coach that comes first 
to hand, and careless, for the moment, of preced- 
ence or etiquette. The King waited during the 
night at Saint Cloud, his brother slowly sinking ; 
when, finding that all hope was at an end, he 
quitted the palace and returned to Marly, the 
Court scrambling after him. And then the dying 
man was deserted by all. Stretched on a couch 
in his cabinet, he was left only to the scullions and 
footmen, who filled the air with their cries, ‘‘ the 
women running here and there, crying, with di- 
sheveled hair, like bacchantes.” The Duchesse 
de la Ferté, who had married her daughter to one 
of Monsieur’s minions, came back to look at him as 
he lay yet palpitating. ‘ Pardi! here is a daugh- 
ter well married!” said she, bitterly, turning on 
her heel. The next day all traces of sorrow were 
banished. Songs, games, cards, dice, gay dresses, 
laughter—all was just the same at Marly as before. 

Monseigneur, the King’s eldest son, heir to the 
throne, father of the Duc de Bourgogne, and slave 
to La Choin, takes the small-pox. The King and 
Madame de Maintenon go to him at his own place, 
Meudon, and Monsieur and Madame de Bourgogne 
hold their court at Versailles. Saint Simon, ab- 
sent from court on business, hears of Monseigneur’s 
illness, and hurries back—torn between the hope 
that he will die and the fear that, though a fat 
man of fifty, he may recover. Things seem to go 
well for Monseigneur. ‘The small-pox declares 
itself, and progresses favorably. ‘The Dames de 
la Halle, who are very fond of him, come in pro- 
cession to congratulate him on his recovery, kiss 
the foot of his bed, and say they will order a Te 
Deum to be sung. Monseigneur thanks them, 
says the Te Deum would be premature, gives them 
money and a dinner, and sends them away. The 
Duchesse d'Orléans and Saint Simon bewail to- 
gether their evil fate, and wonder how so gross a 
man can survive so sharp an illness. But Mon- 
seigneur’s recovery was factitious. In a few days 
he becomes unconscious, sinks rapidly, and dies. 
As Madame de Saint Simon is undressing, and 
just ready to get into bed, rumors of the event 
reach Versailles. Saint Simon rushes off to the 
Duc de Berri's, but finds that every one has gath- 
ered round the heirs—the Bourgognes. It was a 
curious sight. The whole Court, scarcely dressed, 
was huddled into Madame de Bourgogne’s cham- 
ber. 

The two sons (De Bourgogne and De Berri) and 
their wives sat side by side, on a sofa in the midst 
of the saloon, the Court ranged around them. The 
Duc and Duchesse de Bourgogne were calm and 
gently sorrowful, not unmindful that they were 
advanced a step nearer to the throne by a father’s 
death; but the Duc de Berri, the youngest and 
the favorite son, wept and howled like some wild 
animal. They were not sobs, but appalling yells, 
that burst from him. His wife, who had lost her 
protector, was as bad. The decorous sympathy of 
the poor Duchesse de Bourgogne was lost in sich 
a tumult of grief. ‘‘She found extreme difficulty 
in keeping up appearances. When the prince her 
brother-in-law howled, she blew her nose. She 
had brought some tears along with her and kept 
them up with care; and these, combined with the 
art of the handkerchief, enabled her to redden her 
eyes and make them swell and smudge her face.” 
In the midst of all this, in wandered Madame, Mon- 
sieur’s widow—“ in full-dress she knew not why, 
howling she knew not why, and furnishing the odd 
spectacle of a princess putting on her robes of cere- 
mony in the dead of night te come and cry among 
a crowd of women with but little on except their 
night-dresses ; almost as masqueraders.” In the 
gallery, a few ladies—notably the Duchesses d’Or- 
léans and Saint Simon—sat near a tent-bed, talk- 
ing confidentially, and confessing their joy at the 
event. These tent-beds were placed in the gallery 
every night for the Swiss Guards, In the midst 
of the conversation, one of the ladies touched the 
bed, when a sturdy arm reared itself up, undrew 
the curtains, and showed them a brawny Swiss un- 
aer the sheets half awake and wholly bewildered. 
When he made out his position, and understood 
that these andraped women were princesses or 
peeresses, he dived back beneath the sheets and 
the curtains; and the ladies had much trouble not 
to laugh too loudly for a Court supposed to be in 
deep affliction. 

_ At last the Duc de Berri was obliged to be car- 
ried off howling to bed; where he lay all night in 
4 state of hystericel delirium. Monsieur and Ma- 
dame de Bourgogne invited a number of ladies to 
pass the night in their bedroom. They slept, with 
ee curtains, a calm and unbroken sleep, and 
dried wo. morning rose early, “their tears quietly 





Monseigneur had been very popular with the 
Parisians, and his death was much lamented ; but, 
if Saint Simon's portrait is a faithful one, he was 
no great loss to the country. Idle, credulous, and 
prejudiced, “‘ absorbed in his fat and his ignorance,” 
avaricious even to penury, obstinate and stupid, 
“ without any desire to do ill, he would have made 
a pernicious king.” So that, though his death 
wrought some grief and a little state perplexity, 
France, under the regency of the Duc d'Orléans, 
was in better keeping than she would have been if 
she had ever passed into the hands of La Choin's 
fat friend. 





OUR SPECIAL PARIS CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 
Departure of the Emperor—War Feeling of the Peo- 
ple—Panic among the English—British Fathers 
Slying from Paris—Napoleon doing the Conjugal— 

The Prince Imperial has his Photograph taken— 

No more Balls or Faes—The Opera—The Races 

—End of the London Season—Adcenture of our 

late Correspondent—Prospects of Correspondence, 

etc., etc. 
Paris, May 12, 1859. 

Ir is difficult at this moment at Paris to think, 
much less to write, of any thing but the incidents 
connected with this momentous war—this “ grosse 
affaire,” as it is termed here—and the events of 
which are fast becoming matters of history. The 
Emperor left on Tuesday evening, and I drove with 
some friends on the line of road to see his depart- 
ure, and for the jirst time I heard Louis Napoleon 
heartily and sincerely cheered, and the unwonted 
sounds must have been music to his ears, and per- 
suaded him that in this war he had at last found 
true popularity. 

How well he knew the nation he governs when 
he said, “It would be so,” though they were at 
first so averse toit. The French are so essentially 
warlike in their instincts, the sound of the trum- 
pet stirs all their passions, and awakens the ani- 
mal within them with its lust for carnage and for 
conquest. They do not care whom they are led to 
fight against ; many think it is the Sardinians who 
are to be their enemies, and “ C"est égal,” they say 
when it is explained to them that it is the Aus- 
trians. My only prayer is, that England may be 
enabled to maintain her neutrality ; but I confess 
my fears are stronger than my hopes upon this 
subject. 

A lady whom I saw last evening, just arrived 
from Rome, gave an amusing account of the panic 
which seized the English there when it became 
known that the Queen had ordered by telegram 
the immediate departure of the Prince of Wales, 
and ‘that he should not come by France,” which, 
coupled with the alarming articles in the Times 
newspaper suggestive of the immediate prospect of 
a war between France and England, occasioned a 
general “‘ sauve qui peut.” There were four hun- 
dred passengers on the steamer this lady came by 
from Civita Vecchia, and accommodation only for 
fifty, which was in itself a risk and an alarm. 

It is impossible that the Empress should not be 
sad and anxious at the Emperor's departure, and 
it is to be hoped that the Parisians, to whose care 
he has confided her and his son, will fulfill the 
trust, and that we shall not have a republican rev- 
olution to alarm us. I heard on Tuesday in the 
crowd a woman explaining to an agitated-looking 
Englishman, who had been asking some questions 
of her about the Emperor's departure, whic they 
were both looking at— 

‘Do not be alarmed, Monsieur. We have the 
‘ Gardes Nationauz’ to take care of us, and my hus- 
band and brother are both among them.” 

But I must say her questioner, who did not seem 
to be very much au fait either of the language in 
which she spoke or of the events of the day, was 
not in the least comforted by her announcement, 
and said ‘‘ he should take his family heme at once, 
though they had come to spend a month.” 

“Tant pis, Monsieur,” said the good woman, 
with the usual shrug of the shoulders. 

The Emperor knows so well how to work upon 
the feelings of the French. The last three weeks 
he has always driven out with the Empress, ‘‘ doing 
the conjugal” like the most affectionate couple. 
All this tells; and they say he is so sorry to leave 
his wife and child, but for the honor and glory of 
France he makes the sacrifice. 

So a day or two ago, when it was known that 
the little Prince Imperial had gone to have his 
photograph taken for “ his papa to carry with him 
to the wars,” there was an enormous crowd assem- 
bled on the Boulevard, and they checred so lustily 
when he came out that the poor child was quite 
frightened. He is a very grave child, it seems, 
and it is recommended that he should see more of 
other children, and learn to play with them. For 
this purpose the Princess Mathilde gave a matinée 
for him not long ago, and invited a number of chil- 
dren of his age, and they all found him “‘ trés gentil, 
but so serious.” He was very simply dressed in 
a white jean frock and a Leghorn straw hat beund 
with black velvet. But this absence of finery be- 
comes his style ; for he is really a very sweet-look- 
ing boy—not rosy but fair, with lovely blue eyes. 

The war has done away with ail the intentions 
of balls and _ftes which we were promised for “ after 
Easter.” ‘The theatres are the only resource for 
the lovers of amusement. I have been twice to 
hear la Ristori, and think her, if possible, improved 
even since last year. She is certainly very charm- 
ing, without, perhaps, all the genius of Rachel, but 
with more of sentiment and real feeling. The Ital- 
ian opera is still going on unusually late this year. 
I went one night last week to hear Donizetti's 
opera of ‘‘ Polieucte,” which is being given for the 
first time in Paris. There are beautiful things in 
it, and Tamberlik and Madame Inco do them full 
justice, and sing the principal parts in an admira- 
ble manner. It was preceded by the famous duo 
in “* Otello,” in which Tamberlik and Corsi were 
greatly applauded, and which was magnificently 
given by these artists, “Judeed, I never witnessed 





in Paris, where the audience is generally cold and 
critical, so much enthusiasm as on this occasion. 
Every duo was encored, and bouquets thrown, and 
even the ladies stood up in the excitement of the 
scene and applauded. The Empress was in her 
box, looking, as ever, very lovely, simply dressed 
in white, with blue flowers and blue ribbons. I 
believe that one cause of the unusual warmth of 
emotion displayed by the audience was that there 
were many Italians present, and they are always 
amore demonstrative than the French. It was cer- 
tainly a very enjoyable evening, as there is no- 
thing so pleasant to witness as an ardent admira- 
tion for art—it carries one so along with it. 

This, with the races at the Bois de Boulogne, 
are all the amusements we have been allowed in 
these troubled times. I have only been to those 
on the Thursdays, though Sunday is the favorite 
for this, as for every public amusement in this 
country ; but I have never before seen the scene 
so gay and amusing, or the stands so crowded with 
well-dressed and fashionable company. But these 
are over now, and I feel that the season at Paris 
has quite come to an end, and this is my last letter 
from here. 

I am going to London, from whence my next 
letter will be written. The town there has been 
cheated of a month of its gayety by the unlooked- 
for dissolution of Parliament disturbing all the 
fashionable arrangements, ‘“ Mammas and daugh- 
ters” who had coaxed “ papas” into taking houses 
for the season, that they might have a chance of 
displaying their charms, were particularly dis- 
comfited at this enforced departure of ‘‘ all the 
best men.” But the scattered threads may now 
be taken up again; and it is said the season will 
be unusually full and brilliant, as persons will not 
wish to go upon the Continent in the present un- 
certain state of political relations. 

I must tell you an amusing anecdote of your 
late correspondent, which he relates to me himself 
in a letter received this morning. It appears that 
the Sardinians are extremely jealous of any at- 
tempt by strangers to acquaint themselves with 
their military position and tactics, and have given 
orders to arrest any one who may be supposed to 
have the intention of giving information in regard 
to their movements. It seems that the day after 
his arrival at Turin he was riding out, in company 
with another amateur, toward the Sardinian camp. 
They had proceeded some ten miles, when they were 
stopped by a vedette, and made to leave their 
horses, and marched ten miles on foot, on an in- 
tensely hot day, to the nearest head-quarters. 
There they were speedily released ; but they were 
obliged to walk the ten miles back again before 
they could recover their horses, which was a great 
deal for a Parisian stroller of boulevards. So 
much for curiosity. 

And so from Paris I bid you adieu, courteous 
reader, until, perhaps, another autumn shall have 
collected again with the scattered beau monde of 
the summer some materials with which to amuse 
the readers of the Weekly. 

But I would wish, if I kept my present privi- 
lege until that time, not only to amuse, but I 
should be ambitious to warn, instruct, and guide 
with the experience of maturer years some of those 
young women whom it seems the tendency of this 
age to force forward in the headlong pursuit of 
pleasure, and to the neglect of all those quiet 
graces and simple virtues which, unless they are 
possessed and advocated by our sex, lose their in- 
fluence and their power over our husband and 
brothers. ‘*‘ What a dull, preaching correspond- 
ent we shall have!” I hear you exclaim ;-but it 
shall not be without permission, dear readers, and 
perhaps in the end you will find more pleasure in 
such themes. And so, from Paris, adieu! 





THE WEEKLY FARWER. 
THE Cost OF MEAT. 


THERE is no subject of much greater import- 
ance to the farmer now than the price of meat; and 
the consumer, too, is deeply interested. It seems 
that there is a disproportion between the increase 
of animals and population ; and in obedience to the 
invariable law of supply and demand, when the 
former is small and the latter large, the price is 
sure to increase in the same ratio for any commod- 
ity which has a market value. This seems to be 
true in relation to the present prices of animal 
food; for there is no reason to suppose that they 
are caused by any sudden fluctuations of trade, an 
unusual short supply for any one or more seasons, 
short crops, increase of foreign demand (although 
this has had some influence), but to the difference 
between the increase of animals and that of popu- 
lation. The population has been increasing thir- 
ty-five per cent. in a given time, and cattle at the 
rate of twenty per cent. only. We can, therefore, 
see no other important cause of the present high 
price of meat than the disproportion between the 
number of animals and the population. This is 
not a thing of to-day or yesterday, for the change 
has been gradual and regular for a long time. If 
the demand is greater than the supply, the matter 
is taken out of the hands of speculators, and be- 
comes subject to a higher law. The number and 
increase of cattle in the United States between the 
years 1840 and 1850 were as follows: 





1840 | 1880, 
4,585,389 | 4,896,050 
14,971,586 | 18,878,907 
ac 06 co teenseccscceses 26,201,298 | 30,854,213 
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The increase of cattle, as shown by the above 
figures, has been about twenty per cent., but that 
of the population has been thirty-five per cent. 
This is true of the whole country. In the old 
States the population has been increasing, but 
the number of animals has been decreasing. The 
table given below applies to New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and Vir- 


ginia: 








Domxstio ANIMALS IN THE OLD STATES. 














eae. __ 160. — 1é50. | Wecrense 
Horses and mules.| 1,612,883 [7,520,189 88094 
Neat cattle......!/ 6,172,569 | 6,083,941 188,728 
DUUNR ckss+saheks 6,897,306} 4,909,834 | 1,988,062 
GROOM, . «o> sannted 11,872,622" | 5,450,678 | 6,421,950 








We naturally look to the new States for a sup 
ply. Let us see what the facts are. The table 
given below refers to Ohio, Ilinois, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, and Tennessee : 


Domestic ANIMALS UN THR NEW STATES. 











j 1840. 1880. “Increase. 
Horses and mules, | 1,804,002 | 2,116,160 | Sizes 
Neat cattle ....... 4,307,952 | 5,280,433 972,481 
Swine........ «+++ /11,726,209 |18,843,041 | 2,116,852 
Sheen,...........| 6,197,906 | 8,485,658 8,237,752 








The above table shows the increase between the 
years 1840 and 1850. But we are desirous of ask- 
ing attention more especially to the first table, 
which relates to the whole United States, and is the 
basis of our views in relation to supply and demand. 
It may at first seem a curious fact that, in our new 
country and on its fertile soil, the meat-producing 
animals should not keep pace with the population. 
Our exports of breadstuffs and animal products dur- 
ing the period between 1842 and 1846 inclusive, 
amounted to more than a million of dollars, and 
from 1852 to 1856 to more than two million dollars ; 
nor is there any reason to suppose that the demand 
will be less than it has been. When, therefore, we 
tuke into account increasing exports and the in- 
crease of population beyond that of the meat-pro- 
ducing animals, we can see no reason why animal 
food shall not have a high money value. This is 
a subject well worthy the serious consideration of 
Western meat-growers. 

A well-known writer says: “The most urgent 
problem which the present day has to solve is the 
discovery of the means of producing more bread 
and meat on a given surface.” These words not 
only apply to the United States, but have a world- 
wide significance. 

Should our readers have any just fault to find 
with the views given above, we shall be glad to 
have facts and figures from them in elucidation of 
this subject. 





CROP NEWS. 


Mr. John Payne, Haldimand County, Canada 
West, writes : 

‘Fall wheat sown in good season, in well prepared 
soil, is looking tolerably well. Late crops in old land are 
looking bad. There was very little snow to protect 
wheat during winter. I have often known it to grow 
and flourish when covered with snow, but it appeared 
rather to lose than gain last winter. Spring epened 
rather early with heavy rains and occasional frosts, 
which appear to have done much injury to late wheat 
and clover—the latter not having much leaves to serve as 
a mulch, together with the roots not having had time to 
be established in the fall, I can say little of spring wheat 
more than that there is, I think, a greater breadth of land 
sown with it in this county than usual. Very few began 
te sow sooner than the middle of April. I had some 
sown then, but was stopped for some time by very heavy 
rains. Last year my return of wheat was good, and in 
most places the crop of spring wheat exceeded that of fall 
wheat."* 

The Chicago Tribune of May 20 says: 

“We present this morning a large number of letters 
from different portions of the West, giving a most cheer- 
ing account of the prospects of the growing crop. A 
glance at the map will show those who are not famil- 
iar with the geography of the West that they refer to a 
wide extent of country, all lying north of the latitude of 
St. Louis, Our advices from Southern Illinois are equal’ 
ly encouraging. In a week or two the harvest will have 
fully commenced there, and we hope soon to announce 
that the crop is safely gathered. One of the editors of 
the Press and Tribune visited Madison, Wisconsin, last 
week, and all along the line of the St. Paul and Fond du 
Lac and the Milwaukie and Mississippi roads the wheat 
looked finely. Most of it was spring, of which a very 
wide breadth has been sown in this section. Prepara- 
tions for corn also appeared to be very extensive. Ac- 
counts generally from Wisconsin agree that the prospects 
were never better for an abundant crop.” 








ADIEU!—A DEW-DROP FROM 
MEMORY. 
BY C. I. WEBB. 


Tue maiden moon wes peening 
From out the latticed west; 

A weary world was sleeping, 
And even life had rest: 

For souls are Twilight’s minions, 
And, yielding to her sway, 

We fold our passion-pinions 
Like doves at close of day. 


But yet one light was gleaming, 
The lilac-tops above, 

From Lilly's casement beaming 
The guiding star of Love. 

One birdie there was keeping 
A tryst to meet its mate; 

So when the flowers were sleejAng 
I flew to Lilly’s gate. 


And soon a maiden’s blushes 
Were burning on my breast; 

Two hands like nestling thrushes 
Within my own were press’d. 

But what our lips were summing 
Not even Zephyr knows; 

He thought he heard the humming 
Of wild bees in a rose. 


Ah! dial hands were creeping 
While blissful moments flew, 
And Morning's eyes came peeping 
The lattice-leaflets through : 
Sweet misty tears were steeping 

The lids of morn anew, 
Astarte yet was weeping, 
And Lilly said, A—dew! 
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THE SARDINIAN ARMY. 


Ow pages 361, 362 will be found an account of 
the Austrian army, which should be read in con- 
nection with the engraving given below. Of the 
Sardinian army, of which we give a picture above, 
a very few words of description must suffice. 

It consists, in time of peace, of 70,000 men, and 
in war time can be raised to 120,000. The most 
famous corps are the Jersaglieri, or skirmishers, 
whose broad-brimmed hat, crowned with dark- 
green plumes, is depicted in our engraving. They 





SARDINIAN TROOPS IN 


are an admirable corps, and won much fame in the 
Crimea. 

The best idea of the spirit animating the Sar- 
dinian troops during the Crimean War will be 
formed from the following passage, extracted from 
a powerful article that appeared in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes a short time back. 


“ Each day the army renewed its combats, frequently 
under the most unfavorable conditions, beneath a burn- 
ing sky, having to endure hunger in the most fertile 
provinces of Europe, in fertile Lombardy. The Sar- 
dinian soldiers frequently had to go under fire, not hav- 
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ing eaten for thirty hours. At the outset of the war 
Piedmont undertook to pay its army, while the Milanese 
Government engaged to provide food. Unfortunately, 
provisions were not always to hand. ‘ For three months,’ 
an officer said of his men, ‘ they have never taken off 
their clothing, and have always slept on the ground, with 
the sky for their roof." Most singular was the character 
of that Piedmontese army, fighting for a cause which ev- 
ery passion was striving to ruin. It possessed all the mas- 
culine qualities of military spirit, but not an atom of 
boasting. This army was not imbued by any revolu- 
tionary sentiments, but had brought with it into the 
camp the simple and even religious manners of the Pied- 
montese valleys. A poor private was killed, and what 
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AUSTRIAN OFFICERS AT A CAFE IN MILAN.—[From a Sketcu sy M. Moneay.] 
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was found upon him? A book of prayers, on the first 
page of which these words were written: ‘ O God, watch 
over my parents and protect the army!" An officer nar- 
rates how, being one night on guard at La Madonna del 
Monte, he entered a church which was filled with sol- 
diers grouped round an image of the Virgin. ‘ These 
brave fellows,’ writes M. Ferrero, “‘ who fronted the en- 
emy with such courage on the battle-field, were singing 
a litany to the Virgin. Two enormous bouquets, culled 
in the fields, and some lighted tapers, adorned the altar. 
When the prayers were ended, a soldier, whose bravery 
I had often noticed, said to me, ‘* Mon lieutenant, I have 
been praying for my family. I have four children and a 
blind mother.” 
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THE GOLDEN THREAD. 





CHAPTER I. 
TIVE YEARS LATER. 





ELLSON’S 
Bank by Tem- 
ple Bar was an old- 
fashioned __ place, 
even in the year 
one thousand sev- 
Zo en hundred and 
,. cighty. It was 

very small, very 
dark, very ugly, very incommodious. It was 
an old-fashioned place, moreover, in the moral 
attribute that the partners in the House were 
proud of its smallness, proud of its darkness, 
proud of its ugliness, proud of its incommodi- 
ousness. They were even boastful of its em- 
inence in those particulars, and were fired by 
an express conviction that, if it were less objec- 
tionable, it would be less respectable. This 
was no passive belief, but an active weapon 
which they flashed at more convenient places 
of business. Tellson’s (they said) wanted no 
elbow-room, Tellson’s wanted no light, Tellson’s 
wanted no embellishment. Noakes and Co.’s 
might, or Snooks Brothers’ might; but Tell- 
son’s, thank Heaven !— 

Any one of these partners would have disin- 
herited his son on the question of rebuilding 
Tellson’s. In this respect, the House was much 
on a par with the Country ; which did very often 
disinherit its sons for suggesting improvements 
in laws and customs that had long been highly 
~ acti but were only the more respecta- 

le. 

Thus it had come to pass that Tellson’s was 
the triumphant perfection of inconvenience. 
After bursting open a door of idiotic obstinacy 
with a weak rattle in its throat, you fell into 
Tellson’s down two steps, and came to your 
senses in a miserable little shop, with two little 
counters, where the oldest of men made your 
check shake as if the wind rustled it, while they 
examined the signature by the dingiest of win- 
dows, which were always under a shower-bath 
of mud from Fleet Street, and which were made 
the dingier by their own bars proper, and the 
heavy shadow of Temple Bar. If your business 
necessitated your seeing *‘ the House,” you were 
put into a species of Condemned Hold at the 
back, where you meditated on a misspent life, 
until the House came with its hands in its pock- 
ets, and you could hardly blink at it in the dis- 
mal twilight. Your money came out of, or 
went into, wormy old wooden drawers, particles 
of which flew up your nose and down your throat 
when they were opened and shut. Your bank- 
notes had a musty odor, as if they were fast de- 
composing into rags again. Your plate was 
stowed away among the neighboring cesspools, 
and evil communications corrupted its good pol- 
ish in a day or two. Your deeds got into ex- 
temporized strong rooms made of kitchens and 
sculleries, and fretted all the fat out of their 
parchments into the banking-house air. Your 
lighter boxes of family papers went up stairs 
into a Barmecide room, that always had a great 
dining-table in it and never had a dinner, and 
where, even in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty, the first letters written to 
you by your old love, or by your little children, 
were but newly released from the horror of be- 
ing ogled through the windows, by the heads 
exposed on Temple Bar with an insensate bru- 
tality and ferocity worthy of Abyssinia or Ash- 
antee, 

But, indeed, at that time, putting ta Death 
Was a recipe much in vogue with all trades and 
professions, and not least of all with Tellson’s. 
Death is Nature's remedy for all things, and 
why not Legislation’s ? Accordingly, the forger 
Was put to death; the utterer of a bad note was 














put to Death; the unlawful opener of a letter 
was put to Death; the purloiner of forty shil- 
lings and sixpence was put to Death ; the hold- 
er of a horse at Tellson’s door who made off 
with it, was put to Death; the coiner of a bad 
shilling was put to Death; the sounders of 
three-fourths of the notes in the whole gamut 
of Crime, were put to Death. Not that it did 
the least good in the way of prevention—it 
might almost have been worth remarking that 
the fact was exactly the reverse—but, it clear- 
ed off (as to this world) the trouble of each par- 
ticular case, and left nothing else connected 
with it to be looked after. Thus, Tellson’s, in 
its day, like greater places of business, its con- 
temporaries, had taken so many lives, that, if 
the heads laid low before it had been ranged on 
Temple Bar instead of being privately disposed 
of, they would probably have excluded what lit- 
tle light the ground-floor had, in a rather signif- 
icant manner, 

Cramped in all kinds of dim cupboards and 
hutches at Tellson’s, the oldest of men carried 
on the business gravely. When they took a 
young man into Tellson’s London house, they 
hid him somewhere till he was old. ‘They kept 
him in a dark place, like a cheese, until he had 
the full Tellson flavor and blue-mould upon 
him. Then only was he permitted to be seen, 
spectacularly poring over large books, aud cast- 
ing his breeches and gaiters into the general 
weight of the establishment. 

Outside Tellson’s—never by any means in it, 
unless called in—was an odd-job-man, an occa- 
sional porter and messenger, who served as the 
live sign of the house. He was never absent 
during business hours, unless upon an errand, 
and then he was represented by his son, a grisly 
urchin of twelye, who was his express image. 
People understood that ‘Tellson's, in a stately 
way, tolerated the odd-job-man. The house 
had always tolerated some person in that ca- 
pacity, and time and tide had drifted this per- 
son to the post. His surname was Crancher, 
and on the youthful occasion of his renouncing 
by proxy the works of darkness, in the easterly 
parish church of Houndsditch, he had: received 
the added appellation of Jerry. 

The scene was Mr. Cruncher’s private lodging 
in Hanging-sword-alley, Whitefriars ; the time, 
half past seven of the clock on a windy March 
morning, Anno Domini seventecn hundred and 
eighty. (Mr. Cruncher himself always spoke 
of the year of our Lord as Anna Dominoes: ap- 
parently under the impression that the Chiris- 
tian era. dated from the invention of a popular 
game, by a lady who had bestowed her name 
upon it.) 

Mr. Cruncher’s apartments were not in a 
savory neighborhood, and were but two in num- 
ber, even if a closet with a single pane of glass 
in it might be counted as one. But they were 
very decently kept. Early as it was, on the 
windy March morning, the room in which he 
lay abed was already scrubbed throughout; 
and between the cups and saucers arranged for 
breakfast, and the lumbering deal table, a very 
clean white cloth was spread. 

Mr. Cruncher reposed under a_ patchwork 
counterpane, like a Harlequin at home. At 
first, he slept heavily, but, by degrees, began to 
roll and surge in bed, until he rose above the 
surface, with his spiky hair looking as if it must 
tear the sheets to ribbons. At which juncture, 
he exclaimed, in a voice of dire exasperation : 

** Bust me, if she ain't at it agin!” 

A woman of orderly and industrious appear- 
ance rose fronvher knees in a corner, with suf- 
ficient haste and trepidation to show that she 
was the person referred to. 

‘* What!” said Mr. Cruncher, looking out of 
bed for a boot. “ You're at it agin, are you?” 

After hailing the morn with this second salu- 
tation, he threw a boot at the woman as a third. 
It was a very muddy boot, and may introduce 
the odd circumstance connected with Mr. Crun- 
cher’s domestic economy, that, whereas he oft- 
en came home after banking hours with clean 
boots, he often got up next morning to find the 
same boots covered with clay. 

“What,” said Mr. Cruncher, varying his 
apostrophe after missing his mark—‘“ what are 
you up to, Aggerawayter?” 

“T was only saying my prayers.” 

“Saying your prayers. You're a nice wo- 
man! What do you mean by flopping yourself 
down and praying agin me?” 

“T was not praying against you; I was pray- 
ing for you.” 

**You weren't. And if you were, I won't be 
took the liberty with. Here! your mother’s a 
nice woman, young Jerry, going a praying agin 
your father’s prosperity. You've got a dutiful 
mother, you have, my son. You've got a relig- 
ious mother, you have, my boy: going and flop- 
ping herself down, and praying that the bread- 
and-butter may be snatched out of the mouth 
of her only child!” 

Master Cruncher (who was in his shirt) took 
this very ill, and, turning to his mother, strong- 
ly deprecated any praying away of his personal 
board, 

“And what do you suppose, you conceited 
female,” said Mr. Cruncher, with unconscious 
inconsistency, ‘‘that the worth of your prayers 
may be? Name the price that you put your 
prayers at!” 

“They only come from the heart, Jerry. 
They are worth no more than that.”’ 

“Worth no more than that,” repeated Mr. 
Cruncher. “They ain’t worth much, then. 
Whether or no, I won’t be prayed agin, I tell 
you. I can’t afford it. I’m not a going to be 
made unlucky by your sneaking. If you must 
go flopping yourself down, flop in favor of your 
husband and child, and not in opposition to ’em. 
If I had had any but a unnat’ral wife, and this 
poor boy had had any but a unnat'ral mother, I 
might have made some money last week, instead 





of being counterprayed and countermined and 
religiously cireumwented into the worst of luck. 
Bu-u-ust me!” said Mr. Cruncher, who all this 
time had been putting on his clothes, “if I 
ain't, what with piety and one blowed thing and 
another, been choused this last week into as 
bad luck as ever a poor devil of a honest trades- 
man met with! Young Jerry, dress yourself, 
my boy, and while I clean my boots keep a eye 
upon your mother now and then, and if you see 
any signs of more flopping, give me a call. For, 
I tell you,” here he addressed his wife once 
more, “‘I won’t be gone agin, in this manner. 
I am as rickety as a hackney-coach, I'm as 
sleepy as laudanum, my lines is strained to that 
degree that I shouldn't know, if it wasn’t for the 
pain in ’em, which was me and whith somebody 
else, yet I’m none the better for it in pocket; 
and it’s my suspicion that you've been at it from 
morning to night to prevent me from being the 
better for it in pocket, and I won’t put up with 
it, Aggerawayter, and what do you say now!” 

Growling, in addition, such phrases as, “ Ah! 
yes! You're religious, too. You wouldn’t put 
yourself in opposition to the interests of your 
husband and child, would you? Not you!” and 
throwing off other sarcastic sparks from the 
whirling grindstone of his indignation, Mr. 
Cruncher betook himself to his boot-cleaning 
and his general preparations for business. In 
the mean time, his son, whose head was gar- 
nished with tenderer spikes, and whose young 
eyes stood close by one another, as his father’s 
did, kept the required watch upon his mother. 
IIe greatly disturbed that poor woman at inter- 
vals, by darting out of his sleeping closet, where 
he made his toilet, with a suppressed cry of ** You 
are going to flop, mother.——-Halloa, father!” and, 
after raising this fictitious alarm, darting in 
again with an undutiful grin. 

Mr. Cruncher’s temper was not at all improved 
when he came to his breakfast. He resented 
Mrs. Cruncher’s saying Grace with particular 
animosity. 

“Now, Aggerawayter! What are you up to? 
At it agin?” 

His wife explained that she had merely 
“asked a blessing.” 

“Don’t do it!” said Mr, Cruncher, looking 
about, as if he rather expected to see the loaf 
disappear under the efficacy of his wife's peti- 
tions. “I ain't a going to be blest ont of house 
and home. I won't have my wittles blest off 
my table. Keep still!” 

Exceedingly red-eyed and grim, as if he had 
been up all night at a party which had taken 
any thing but a convivial turn, Jerry Cruncher 
worried his breakfast rather than ate it, growl- 
ing over it like any four-footed inmate of a 
menagerie. ‘Toward nine o’clock he smoothed 
his ruffled aspect, and, presenting as respectable 
and business-like an exterior as he could over- 
lay his natural self with, issued forth to the oc- 
cupation of the day. 

It could hardly be called a trade, in spite of 
his favorite description of himself as ‘‘a honest 
tradesman.” His stock consisted of a wooden 
stool, made out of a broken-backed chair cut 
down, which stool Young Jerry, walking at his 
father’s side, carried every morning to beneath 
the banking-house window that was nearest 
Temple Bar: where, with the addition of the 
first handful of straw that could be gleaned from 
any passing vehicle to keep the cold and wet 
from the odd-job-man’s feet, it formed the en- 
campment for the day. On this post of his 
Mr. Cruncher was as well known to Fleet Street 
and the Temple as the Bar itself—and was al- 
most as ill-looking. 

Encamped at a quarter before nine, in good 
time to touch his three-cornered hat to the old- 
est of men as they passed in to Tellson's, Jerry 
took up his station on this windy March morn- 








ing, with Young Jerry standing by him, when 
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to inflict bodily and mental injuries of an acute 
description on passing boys who were small 
al for his amiable purpose. Father and 
son, extremely like each other, looking silentl 
on at the morning traffic in Fleet Street, wi 
their two heads as near to one another as the 
two eyes of each were, bore a considerable re- 
semblance to a pair of monkeys. The resem- 
blance was not lessened by the accidental cir- 
cumstance, that the mature Jerry bit and spat 
out straw, while the twinkling eyes of the youth- 
ful Jerry were as restlessly watchful of him as 
of every thing else in Fleet Street. 

‘The head of one of the regular in-door mes- 
sengers attached to Tellson’s establishment was 
put through the door, and the word was given, 
“Porter wanted !” 

“‘Hooray, father! Here's an early job to be- 
gin with!” 

Having thus given his parent God-speed, 
Young Jerry seated himself on the stool, entered 
on his reversionary interest in the straw his fa- 
ther had been chewing, and cogitated. 

“Al-ways rusty! His fingers is al-ways 
rusty!” muttered Young Jerry. ‘* Where does 
my father get all that iron rust from? He don’t 
get no iron rust here!” 


CHAPTER II. 
A sIGuT 


‘You know the Old Bailey well, no doubt ?” 
said one of the oldest of clerks to Jerry the mes- 
scnyer, 

‘**Ye-es, Sir,” returned Jerry, in something 
of adogged manner. ‘I do know the Bailey.” 

Just so. And you know Mr. Lorry?” 

‘“‘IT know Mr. Lorry, Sir, much better than I 
know the Bailey. Much better,” said Jerry, 
not unlike a reluctant witness at the establish- 
ment in question, ‘‘ than I, as a honest trades- 
man, wish to know the Bailey.” 

“Very well. Find the door where the wit- 
nesses go in, and show the door-keeper this note 
for Mr. Lorry. He will then let you in,” 

“Tnto the court, Sir?” 

“Into the court.” 

Mr. Cruncher’s eves seemed to get a litile 
closer to one another, and to interchange the 
inquiry, “ What do you think of this?” 

‘*Am I to wait in the court, Sir?” he asked, 
as the result of that conference. 

“T am going to tell you. The door-keeper 
will pass the note to Mr. Lorry, and do you 
make any gesture that will attract Mr. Lorry’s 
attention, and show him where you stand, 
Then what you have to do, is, to remain there 
until he wants you.” 

“Ts that all, Sir?” 

“That's all. He wishes to have a messenger 
at hand. This is to tell him you are there.” 

As the ancient clerk deliberately folded and 
superscribed the note, Mr. Cruncher, after sur- 
veying him in silence until he came to the blot- 
ting-paper stage, remarked : 

“T suppose they'll be trying Forgeries this 
morning ?” 

‘Treason !” 

‘*That’s quartering,” said Jerry. “ Barbar- 
ous !” 

“Tt is the law,” remarked the ancient clerk, 
turning his surprised spectacles upon him, ‘It 
is the law.” 

‘It’s hard in the law to spile a man, I think. 
It’s hard enough to kill him, but it’s wery hard 
to spile him, Sir.” 

“Not at all,” returned the ancient clerk. 
“Speak well of the law. ‘Take care of your 
chest and voice, my good friend, and leave the 
law to take care of itself. I give you that ad- 
vice.” 

“It’s the damp, Sir, what settles on my chest 
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and voice,” said Jerry. 
waht a damp way of caruing a living mine is.” 

“Well, well,” said the old clerk; “we all 
baxe cue varios: ways of gaining a livelihood. 
Some of us have damp ways, and some of us 

iy wars. Here isthe letter. Go along.” 
Jerry took the letter, and, remarking to him- 
self with less internal deference than he made 
an outward show of, “‘ You are a lean old one, 
toa,” made his bow, informed his son, in pass- 
ing, of his destination, and went his way. 
‘They hanged at Tyburn, in those days, so the 
street outside Newgate had not obtained one 
infamous notoriety that has since attached to 
it. Bat the jail was a vile place, in which most 
kinds of debauchery and villainy were practiced, 
and where dire diseases were bred, that came 
inte court with the prisoners, and sometimes 
rushed straight from the dock at my Lord Chief 
Justice himself, and pulled him off the bench. 
It had more than once happened that the judge 
in the black cap pronounced his own doom as 
certainly as the prisoner's, and even died be- 
fore him. For the rest, the Old Bailey was fa- 
mous as a kind of deadly inn-yard, from which 
pale travelers set out continually, in carts and 
coaches, on a violent passage into the other 
world: traversing some two miles and a half 
of public street and road, and shaming few good 
citizens, if any. So powerful is use, and so de- 
sirable to be good use in the beginning. It was 
famous, too, for the pillory, a wise old institu- 
tion, that inflicted a punishment of which no 
une could foresee the extent; also, for the whip- 
ping-post, another dear old institution, very hu- 
manizing and softening to behold in action; 
also, for extensive transactions in blood-money, 
another fragment of ancestral wisdom, system- 
atically leading to the most frightful mercenary 
crimes that could be committed under Heaven. 
Altogether, the Old Bailey, at that date, was a 
choice iliustration of the precept, that ‘‘ What- 
ever is is right ;” an aphorism that would be as 
final as it is lazy, did it not include the troub- 
lesome consequence, that nothing that ever was 
was wrong. 

Making his way through the tainted crowd, 
dispersed up and down this hideous scene of 
action, with the skill of a man accustomed to 
muke his way quietly, the messenger found out 
the door he sought, and handed in his letter 
through a trap in it. For people then paid to 
see the play at the Old Bailey, just as they paid 
to see the play in Bedlam—only the former en- 
tertainment was much the dearer. Therefore, 
all the Old Bailey doors were well guarded— 
except, indeed, the social doors by which the 
criminals got there, and they were always left 
wide open. 

After some delay and demur, the door grudg- 
ingly turned on its. hinges a very little way, and 
allowed Mr. Jerry Cruncher to squeeze himself 
into court. 

‘* What's on?”’ he asked, in a whisper, of the 
man he found himself next to. 

‘* Nothing yet.” 

“What's coming on?” 

‘The Treason case.” 

“The quartering one, eh?” 

“ Ah!” returned the man, with a relish; “he'll 
be drawn on a hurdle to be half hanged, and then 
he’ll be taken down and sliced before his own 
face, and then his inside will be taken out and 
burned while he looks on, and then his head 
will be chopped off, and he’ll be cut into quar- 
ters. That’s the sentence.” 

“If he’s found Guilty, you mean to say?’ 
Jerry added, by way of proviso. 

‘*Oh! they'll find him Guilty,” said the oth- 
er. -“ Don’t you be afraid of that.” 

Mr. Cruncher’s attention was here diverted 








‘to the door-keeper, whom he saw making his* 


way to Mr. Lorry, with the note in his hand. 
Mr. Lorry sat at a table, among the gentlemen 
in wigs: not far from a wigged gentleman, the 
prisoner’s counsel, who had a great bundle of 
papers before him: and nearly opposite anoth- 
er wigged gentleman with his hands in his pock- 
ets, whose whole attention, when Mr. Cruncher 
looked at him then or afterward, seemed to be 
concentrated on the ceiling of the court. Aft- 
er some gruff coughing and rubbing of his chin 
and signing with his hand, Jerry attracted the 
notice OF Mr. Lorry, who had stood up to look 
for him, and who quietly nodded, and sat down 
again. 

“What's fe got to do with the case ?” asked 
the man he had spoken with. 

‘* Blest if I know,” said Jerry. 

“ What have you got to do with it, then, if a 
person may inquire ?” 

** Blest if I know that, either,” said Jerry. 

The entrance of the Judge, and a consequent 
great stir and settling-down in the court, 
stopped the dialogue. Presently the dock be- 
came the central point of interest. Two jailers, 
who had been standing there, went out, and the 
prisoner was brought in and put to the bar. 

Every body present, except the one wigged 
gentleman who looked at the ceiling, stared at 
him. All the human breath in the place rolled 
at him like a sea, or a wind, or a fire. Eager 
faces strained round pillars and corners to get 
a sight of him; spectators in back rows stood 
up, not to miss a hair of him; people on the 
floor of the gourt laid their hands on the shoul- 
ders of the people before them, to help them- 
selves, at any body’s cost, to a view of him— 
stood a-tiptoe, got upon ledges, stood upon next 
to nothing, to see every inch of him. Con- 
spicuous among these latter, like an animated 
bit of the spiked wall of Newgate, Jerry stood: 
aiming at the prisoner the beery breath of a 
whet he had taken as he came along, and dis- 
charging it to mingle with the waves of other 
beer, and gin, and tea, and coffee, and what 


not, that flowed at him, and already broke upon 


the great windows behind him in an impure 
inist and rain. 


*] leave you to judge | 





The object of all this staring and blaring was 
a young man of about five-and-twenty, well- 
grown and well-looking, with a sun-burned cheek 
and a dark eye. His condition was that of a 
young gentleman. He was plainly dressed in 
black, or very dark gray, and his hair, which 
was long and dark, was gathered in a ribbon at 
the back of his neck: more to be out of his 
way than for ornament. As an emotion of the 
mind will express itself through any covering 
of the body, so the paleness which his situation 
engendered came through the brown upon his 
cheek, showing the soul to be stronger than the 
sun. He was otherwise quite self-possessed, 
bowed to the Judge, and stood quiet. 

The sort of.interest with which this man was 
stared and breathed at was not a sort that ele- 
vyaied humanity. Had he stood in peril of a 
less horrible sentence—had there been a chance 
of any one of its savage details being spared— 
by just so much would he have lost in his fasci- 
nation. The form that was to be doomed to be 
so shamefully mangled was the sight; the im- 
mortal creature that was to be so butchered and 
torn asunder yielded the sensation. Whatever 
gloss the various spectators put upon the inter- 
est, according to their several arts and powers 
of self-deceit, the interest was, at the root of it, 
Ogreish. 

Silence in the court! Charles Darnay had 
yesterday pleaded Not Guilty to an indictment 
denouncing him (with infinite jingle and jan- 
gle) for that he was a false traitor to our serene, 
illustrious, excellent, and so forth, prince, our 
Lord the King, by reason of his having, on di- 
vers occasions, and by divers means and ways, 
assisted Lewis, the French King, in his wars’ 
against our said serene, illustrious, excellent, 
and so forth; that was to say, by coming and 
going between the dominions of our said se- 
rene, illustrious, excellent, and so forth, and 
those of the said Frénch Lewis, and wickedly, 
falsely, traitorously, and otherwise evil-adverb- 
iously, revealing to the said French Lewis what 
forces our said serene, illustrious, excellent, and 
so forth, had in preparation to send to Canada 
and North America. This much Jerry, with 
his head becoming more and more spiky as the 
law terms bristled it, made out with huge satis- 
faction, and so arrived circuitously at the under- 
standing that the aforesaid, and over and over 
again aforesaid, Charles Darnay, stood there be- 
fore him upon his trial; that the jury were 
swearing in; and that Mr, Attorney-General 
was making ready to speak. 

The accused, who was (and who knew he 
was) being mentally hanged, beheaded, and 
quartered, by every body there, neither flinched 
from the situation, nor assumed any theatrical 
air in it. He was quiet and attentive : watched 
the opening proceedings with a grave interest ; 
and stood with his hands resting on the slab of 
wood before him, so composedly, that they had 
not displaced a leaf of the herbs with which it 
was strewn. The court was all bestrewn with 
herbs and sprinkled with vinegar, as a precau- 
tion against jail air and jail fever. 

Over the prisoner’s head there was a mirror 
to throw the light down upon him. Crowds of 
the wicked and the wretched had been reflected 
in it, and had passed from its surface and this 
earth’s together. Haunted in a most ghastly 
manner that abominable place would have been, 
if the glass could ever have rendered back its 
reflections, as the ocean is ene day to give up 
its dead. Some passing thought of the infamy 
and disgrace for which it had een reserved 
may have struck the prisoner’s mind. Be that 
as it may, a change in his position making him 
conscious of a bar of light across his face, he 
looked up; and when he saw the glass his face 
flushed, and his right hand pushed the herbs 
away. 

It happened that the action turned his face 
to that side of the court which was on his left. 
About on a level with his eyes there sat, in that 
corner of the Judge’s bench, two persons upon 
whom his look immediately rested; so imme- 
diately, and so much to the changing of his as- 
pect, that all the eyes that were turned upon 
him turned to them. 

The spectators saw in the two figures a young 
lady of little more than twenty, and a gentle- 
man who was evidently her father; a man of a 
very remarkable appearance in respect of the 
absolute whiteness of his hair, and a certain in- 
describable intensity of face: not of an active 
kind, but pondering and self-communing. When 
this expression was upon him, he looked as if 
he were old; but when it was stirred and broken 
up—as it was now, in a moment, on his speak- 
ing to his davghter—he became a handsome 
man, not past the prime of life. 

His daughtér had one of her hands drawn 
through his arm, as she sat by him, and the oth- 
er pressed upon it. She had drawn close to 
him, in her dread of the scene, and in her pity 
for the prisoner. Her forehead had been strik- 
ingly expressive of an engrossing terror and 
compassion that saw nothing but the peril of the 
accused, This had been so very noticeable, so 
very powerfully and naturally shown, that starers 
who had had no pity for him were touched by 
her; and the whisper went about, “‘ Who are 
they ?” 

Jerry the messenger, who had made his own 
observations in his own manner, and who had 
beén sucking the rust off his fingers in his ab- 
sorption, stretched his neck to hear who they 
were. The crowd about him had pressed and 
passed the inquiry on to the nearest attendant, 
and from him it had been more slowly pressed 
and passed back ; at last it got to Jerry; 

“Witnesses.” 

‘* For which side?” 

“ Against.” 

* Against what side ?” 

‘The prisoner’s.”’ 

The Judge, whose eyes had gone in the gen- 
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eral direction, recalled them, leaned back in his 
seat, and looked steadily at the man whose life 
was in his hand, as Mr. Attorney-General rose 
to spin the rope, grind the axe, and hammer 
the nails into the scaffold. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“ So Bap!"'—Why is Alison's History like the preva- 
lent fashion of crinoline ’—Because, says a historical 
critic, it is in a round-about style. 3 


A Con. ror Hetns-at-Law.—lIf the father is the Head 
of the family, what is the eldest son ?—Why, the Heir, 
to be sure. 


* What's your business, my friend ’” said Mr. O'Grady, 
Q.C., to a rough-looking specimen of the Emerald Isle. 
—** Sure,” returned the latter, “‘didn't Tim Mulroony’s 
wife tell me yer honor was wantin’ a boy!"—* And do 
you call yourself a boy?’ asked the barrister.—‘* Why, 
do I look like a girl ?" was Pat's quick rejoinder. 


Under our greatest troubles often lie our greatest 
treasures, 


He that can compose himself is wiser than he that 
composes books. 

Bus—to kiss, Re-bus—to kiss again. Blunder-bus— 
two girls kissing each other. Omni-bus—to kiss all the 
girls in the room. Bus-ter—a general kisser, FE pluri- 
bus unum—a thousand kisses in one. 




















FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


Frankiin Square, Saturday, May 28, 1859. 

Tue month of May has witnessed unusually large 
shipments of specie from this port, the amount sent 
abroad falling but little short of $12,000,000. In conse- 
quence, we have to note an advance in the rates of dis- 
count and interest. Call loans are not offered below 5 
per cent, and are held by the banks at 6; prime paper, 
with 4 to 6 months to run, is done at 7 per cent., and sec- 
ond grades at8 @9@10. It is not expected that the 
shipments will continue on the present scale. 

Stocks are pretty steady, without material change from 
prices ruling a fortnight ago. The public takes little in- 
terest in the affairs of the Stock Exchange, which is con- 
trolled by the street jobbers. 





WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 


New York, Saturday, May 28, 1859. 

Tus Wholesale Produce Markets have been depressed 
for nearly all kinds of Breadstuffs during the past week. 
The receipts have increased while the demand has di- 
minished. Provisions have been less active. Hog prod- 
ucts close heavily. Beef is steady. Butter and Cheese 
are freely offered at rather easier prices, ...The transac- 
tions in Groceries, Naval Stores, Oils, Candles, Hemp, 
and Wool have been less extensive....Hay has been in 
good request at semewhat lower rates. ...Hops, Seeds, 
Fish, Metals, and Spices have been very lightly dealt in 
..+-Tobacco has attracted more attention....The move- 
ments in Dry Goods have been quite limited. The value 
of the week's imports of Dry Goods has been $1,993,963 
against $553,012 the same week last year. The imports 
since January 1 have been $46,507,219 against $19,271,888 
same time last year. The movements in other commo- 
dities have not been productive of any remarkable 
changes. ...We append a revised list of the closing quo- 
tations for the leading articles : 




















Superfine State Flour, per barrel..... $550 @ $650 
Extra State Flour ............ - 685 @ T15 
Superfine Western ........... oe - 560 @ 650 
Low to Choice Extra Ohio...... 63 @ 850 
Extra Missouri, ......... Loctekeidine Sa ae Oe 
Superfine Southern..........s06 73 @ 76 
Exton Beuthese ..ccccccccccscccccee FIO G OES 
Superfine Rye Flour.......+....+00+. 400 @ 420 
Jersey Corn Meal ......0++eseeeees + 410 @ 415 
White Michigan Wheat, per bushel.. 165,@ 190 
White Southern Wheat...........+.+ 1623@ 190 
Red Western Wheat,................ 155 @ 170 
Milwaukee Club ....... essccccoccces SEO 3H 
Chicago Spring .......0.seeeeseesees 100 @ 115 
New Yellow Corm.....ccesseesessees e 90 @ 94 
TW ciceiccnsceeeeesecceessesoenscesn SS Me 98 
Barley.......... castcarcceccocsesess SS iP 738 
Western Oats ........cccccccceeeeees 56 @ 58 
State Oats....... scectianshnntadim 544 @ 056 
Jersey and Pennsylvania Oats. 51 @ 53 
Southern Oats ......... oneees a @ 52 
Cotton, middlings, per pound 1:e@ 1} 
New Mess Pork, per barrel. . — @ 17% 
Prime Pork ......sccsecccccsccosecss 1925 @ 1550 
Country Mess Beef......ssseeseeeee2 850 @ 975 
Hams, per pound....... anéedesesonss 8i@ 9} 
PMs eedncdunseceetensceséceee 7 @ it 
EOTd ccccccccccccccccccsecccccccceee §=6LIE@® 12¢ 
‘air to Prime State Butter, new...... 17 @ 20 
Ohio Butter, NEW. ......ceecceseeee ee 146 @)} 19 
Cheese, new ...... Sdcesccccecesscccs 5 @ 10 
Rice, per 100 pounds................5 875 @ 625 
Rio Coffee, per pound...........ss00 10 @ 12 
New Orleans Sugar..... erececcoccece be jt 
New Orleans Molasses, per gallon .... — @ 45 
Hyson Teas, per pound............. - 86 62 
Oolong Teas .....ceeeeeeeeeee . 5 @ 65 
Domestic Whisky, per gallon . - 24%@ 27+ 
Hops, Crop of 1858, per pound..... . 8 @ 13 
Hay, Shipping lots, per 100 pounds... 65 @ 70 
Tallow, per pound......... eccccece ° ll @ — 
Crude Turpentine, per 280 pounds ... — @ 375 
Spirits Turpentine, per gallon ....... 51 @ 52 
Tar, por bared ..cccccccecce (esos CO GS Sy 
Common Rosin, per 310 pounds ...... 170 @ 172+ 
Linseed Oil, per gallon........... «oo 66 @ 67 
Kentucky Tobacco, per pound ....... 6 @ 13 
Seed Leaf Tobacco .......cccccecsces 6 @ 25 
American Fleece Wool, .........0+++ 40 @ 60 

“ Pulled Wool...... eocsece ° 30 @ 50 


The Live Stock Markets last Wednesday were firmer 
for Beeves, the supply of which was less extensive. ... 
Milch Cows were plenty, and lower....Of Veal Calves, 
1199 arrived this week, being more than was sold, as the 
large stock of last week held over....Sheep and Lambs 
were offered more freely, and at lower rates, Stock most- 
ly sheared. ...Swine were in fair supply and demand. 

The range of prices according to the actual sales of 
Live Stock at the leading City Markets last Wednesday 
was as follows: 

Ordinary to Premium Beeves, perpound $10 @ ¢ 13 
Fair to good Milch Cows, per head... 35 00 @ 5500 


Veal Calves, per pound .............. 3} @ 6} 
Sheep and Lambs, per head...... --. 250 @ 6Ov 

“ “ per pound ,....... 4@ 6+ 
Live Swine .........-+ peccceesccece e 7 
Dressed * ......++0++ we 






Roasting Pigs, each.... ° 
The Country Produce Markets were more active, ow- 
ing, in part, to the more favorable weather. 


WHoLesaLe Prices ontatnrp ny Propuorns at Wasil- 
INGTON MARKET. 















Beets... ccsccecccscccccetecsceseccecs 10 @ 
CBETOES oo cencccscccescccesccesccces - 10 @ 12 
Cabbage, new, per 100.......... seees 400 @ 800 
Cranberries, Eastern, per barrel ...... 00 @ 1500 
Garlic, per 100 bunches.............. 450 @ 500 
Green Beans, per bushel ............ 275 @ 
Eggs, N. Y. and N. J., per dozen ..., 14 @ 15 
Chickens, per pound..... juneentaben ° 10 @ 14 
Chickens, Bucks Co. ....... ° 4 @ 16 
Geese... .ccese eocees ll @ 14 
Turkey: @ 17 
Duc oe cececcccccccccvocsccccccces @ 18 
is So % 
~ ee @ 62} 
@ 1% 
te BEBY wae srecccereerecereescees @ 62} 
@ 10 
Pigeons, per dozen . @ 2% 
Wild Pigeons . @ 1175 
Blackbirds......... @ 50 
Partridge, per pair...... @ 15 
Snipe, per dozen .......... 0 @ 2% 
English Snipe, per pair ............. 40 @ 50 
| 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 


We have so many times spoken in terms commenda- 
tory of this really excellent and agreeable preparation 
for the growth and preservation of the hair that another 
word from us would seem unnecessary to acquaint our 
readers with an article that has become a household 
word. 

We cail attention to it now, only to remind purchasers 
that there is a spurious imitation of the genuine article 
in the market, got up by parties in New York, calculated 
to deceive and mislead the public. The New York com- 
pound bears resemblance to the genuine in name; but it 
will be observed that in the spurious article the “* A" is 
left out of the word Cocoains.— Newburyport Herald. 


Hoarseness. 


HOARSENEsS AND Sore TuRoat. — This unpleasant 
and painful result of ‘* Catching Cold,” or unusual exer- 
tion of the vocal organs, may at any time be removed 
by allowing one or two of ** Brown's Bronchial Troches,” 
or Cough Lozenges, to dissolve slowly in the mouth. 
Hence, Singers and Public Speakers will find them of 
peculiar advantage, 


“ Very beneficial in clearing the throat when compelled 
to speak though suffering from cold." 
REV. 8. J. P. ANDERSON, ST. LOUIS. 


TIFFANY & CO, 











Importers & Manufacturers, 
No. 550 eli oo 


Rue , 
DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. . 
FINE JEWELRY. WATCHES. 

Strver Ware, PLatep Warez, TABLE CuTLERY; 
CLocks, Bronzes, Artistic Gas FIxTUREs, 
Desks, Dressine-Cases, WorkK-Boxes, JEWEL-Boxes, 
Fans, Ricn Porce.aty, 

And many other Articles of Art and 5 

The only Agents in New York for the sale of Chas. 
Frodsham's Watches, whose superiority over any other 
— time-pieces ever made is unquestionably estab- 
ished. 

Every article is marked in plain figures the Lowest 
Price at which it will be sold. nt 

We cordially extend to strangers an invitation to in- 
spect our stock, assuring all that a call will incur not the 
least obligation to purchase. 


**How the Dutch enjoy themselves.” 


THE WAR IN ITALY. 
VISIT TO A DANISH PARSONAGE. 
SHELDON & CO., 115 Nassau Street, 
issued 





Have just 
A FRESH SUMMER BOOK, 
SUMMER PICTURES, 


From CorpenHaGEN TO VENICE 
By Rev. HENRY M. FIELD. 
1 vov. 12mo., Price $1 00. 

The Author having traveled ence before over Northern 
Italy, during the struggle of 1848, is enabled to explain 
much in to the movements of the Italians 
Austrians, of value at the present time. His descriptions 
of European life are very entertaining and amusing. 

Sent by mail, pre-paid, for One Dollar. 


Published this Day: 
OL. IX. HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY. 
. THE LIFE OF 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
B 
Alphonse js Retin 


18mo, cloth. 50 cents, 

“No royal name in English history, at least since Al- 
fred's, is more worthy of veneration than that of the 
*Usurper,’ Oliver Cromwell."—Ency. 

His Life, ably and eloquently written by the most gen- 
erous and impartial of F: hb , is tained in this 
volume of THE HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY. 

DELISSER & PROCTER, No. 508 Broadway. 


‘DR. J. B. MARCHISI’S 
- CELEBRATED 


UTERINE CATHOLICON 


For the Relief and Cure of Suffering 


Females. 

With such universal distress and suffering as saddens 
the female life, a really good Medicine must be their best 
friend. The numerous cures of Irregularities, Secre- 
tions, Discharges, Ulcerations, Falling Wombs, Leucor- 
rheea, &c., constantly effected by Dr. Marchisi’s Catho!l- 
icon, gives it a reputation and popularity never obtained 
by any other article. It does what it promises, and can 
be relied upon. When every thing has been tried, the 
best physicians consulted, years spent in anguish, and 
fortunes wasted, this Catholicon has restored health to 
the patient and gladness to the fireside. It is active and 
etlicient in any form of disease peculiar to the female 
sex, and should never be dispensed with previous to and 
after confinement. Numerous letters testify that it is 


NEVER TAKEN WITHOUT BENEFIT. 


Daughters, Wives and Mothers! this medicine will 
cure you. It has been long and favorably known. As 
an evidence of its efficacy, the money will be refunded 
where results are not as indicated. A pamphlet, with 
symptoms, treatment, letters, &c., sent gratis by mail, or 
delivered at the counter of any agent. Do not confound 
Dr. Marchisi with any other name. It can be had in 
most every town. If not found, it can be sent by ex- 
ress. Price $2 per bottle, or 3 bottles for $5. Notice 
emoval. Address, 

BARNES & PARE, General Agents, 

13 and 15 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


Bertini’s Self-Teach’g Piano Catechism. 


An indispensable Hand-Book for Teachers and Schol- 
ars, 25 cents. 


entitled 




















Strawberries, per quart box.......... $15 @ $ 40 
Cherries, per pound .........-ss.-005 6@ 12 
Apples, per barrel....... pate sss 250 @ 500 
Dried Apples, per pound... 8 @ 9 
Dried Peaches, peeled ............... ll @ 15 
Dried Peaches, unpeeled............. 7 @ 8 
Potatoes, per barrel ...........-..+5+ 1% @ 2% 
Potatoes, new, Southern ............. 300 @ 375 
Potatoes, SWCCt... 6... cceecceresecees 400 ots 
Onions coe 500 
Onions, new ..... 6 00 
Turnips... pe 

ips.. 125 





Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





JunE 4, 


1859.] : 
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THE MAN OF SUCCESS. 
By Napo.ron B. Quiaa. 
The man who thinks he balances 
The world upon his nose; 
Who, in a dream of weak conceit, 
Through life securely goes; 
Oh! he will one day waken, 
And find himself surpassed 
By some neglected rival, 
Working silently and fast! 


The man who means to win his way, 
And rise in spite of fate, 

Must husband all his energies, 
And work, and watch, and wait. 

He must ne'er neglect appearance, 
For its value well he knows, 

But will purchase of Smirn Brotuers, 
All his Spring and Summer clothes. 


“Twin Temples of 
Fashion.” 


SMITH BROTHERS, 


The Marble Stores, 
122, 138, and 140 


Fulton Street, 
Between Broadway & William 8t., 


THOMAS SMITH, wt 








ROBERT L. SMITH, NEW YORK. 


J. SMITH RICE. 


ONE PRICE—NO DEVIATION. 
The Price is marked on all the 


Goods in Plain Figures. 
LA TOURETTE HOUSE, 


Berecen Point, Huvson Co. N. J. 
Wesley W. Hill (late of the Lafarge House), Proprietor. 


This fashionable Summer Hotel is beautifully situated 
on the banks of the Kill von Kull, opposite Staten Island. 
Excellent Bathing, Boating, Fishing, and Driving in the 
immediate vicinity. Gentlemen with their families vis- 
iting New York, will find this House as convenient as a 
hotel in town, as it takes no longer time (only 35 minutes 
by Steamboat) to reach it, than to go from South Ferry 
to Union Square. ' 


(ts 5000 AGENTS WANTED—To 
sell 4 new inventions. Agents have made over $25,000 
on one,—better than all other similar agencies. Send 
four stamps and get 80 pages particulars, gratis. 

EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


{ta AGENTS WANTED in this State 
to canvass with the GoLpEN Satvz. Sells rapidly. 
Can make good pay. For terms, &c., send stamp. 

Cc. P. WHITTEN, Lowell, Mass. 


HOTOGRAPHY, COMPLETE APPA- 

RATUS, $25 (all of the best make), with a full 

supply of Materials and Instructions for taking Ambro- 

types, Stereoscope Pictures,&c. Packed and sent to any 
ress. 

Cc. J. FOX, 681 Broadway, New Yerk. 


Agents Wanted 


To obtain Subscribers for 
LOSSING’S 
PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


_In Two Volumes Royal Octavo, containing upward of 
1500 Pages and 
1100 Beautiful Mlustrations. 
# A New Edition Ready. 
Carefully Revised and Corrected. 


The preparation of this work occupied the Author 
MORE THAN FOUR YEARS, during which he traveled 
NEARLY TEN THOUSAND MILES, in order to visit the 
prominent scenes of the Revolution, gather up local tra- 
ditions, and explore records and histories. 

The prime object of the Author was to reproduce the 
history of the American Revolution in such an attractive 
manner as to entice the youth of his country to read the 
wonderful story, and become familiar with the founders 
of our Republic and the value of their labors. The man- 
ner in which it has been arranged and set forth renders 
it no less attractive to the general yeader and the ripe 
scholar of more mature years. 

_Explanatory notes are given on every page, and also a 
biographical sketch of every man distinguished in the 
events of the Revolution, 

_ A copious Analytical Index is given at the close of the 
Second Volume, embracing eighty-five closely-printed 
pages, This is, in itself, a complete synopsis of the His- 
tory and Biography of the period of our Revolutionary 
ae and will be found exceedingly useful for refer- 

ice, 

_The work contains all the essential facts of the early 
history of our Republic, which are scattered through 
Scores of volumes often inaccessible to the great mass of 
readers. It forms a complete Guide-Book to the tourist 
fXeeking for fields consecrated by patriotism, which lie 
Scattered over our broad land. 

Upward of THIRTY THOUSAND DOLLARS were 
expended in the preparation of this work. The exquisite 
engravings, prepared under the immediate supervision 
of the Author, from his own drawings, required the 
greatest care in printing. To this end the efforts of the 
Publishers have been directed, and they take great pleas- 
ure in presenting these volumes as the best specimens of 
typography ever issued from the American press. 

, he Author and Publishers have received compliment- 
c2 letters, approving the work, from Epwarp Everett, 
VARED SPARKS, WASHINGTON IRVING, GrorGE Ban- 
CROFT, and many other distinguished men, fully compe- 
tent to judge of its merits, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York, 


aan work will be SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
o #ENTS, to each of whom a special District will be 
Siven, Rare inducements offered. Applicants should 
ee Comins they would prefer. For full particu- 

Tess GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & 
BROTHERS, New York. ‘ 
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CQUBeRATON) 
(ANDRETHS PILLS 
Pen OOP cat 


TO cy Fc ENFORCED 
SURE WHEN ENEO®™ 


AND LET ME SAY THAT THIS KNOWLEOGE/S 
INTHE BENEFITS 


SECOND ONLYTO 

‘718 CAPABLE OF CONF: UPON MANKING. 
LET NOT MEDICAL MEN PERSUADE YOU BRAND: 

BETAS PILLS AREA 

THING. Z To 


Pe STON FOR see 
R2 ——~ 
Zant | 82 — THESE MEN_~ZLting. 


we NOT SUPPLY FOR ONE DOLLAR." 
mY AND EXTRACTS ARE AlL PREPARED 
i my LABORATORY, WHERE A STEAM ENGINE 
Of 140 MORSE POWER 1S EMPLOYED EXCLUSIVELY 


“= OR THIS PURPOSE BESIDES AN EXTENSIVE = 


~IN > WATER POWERS ——~ - FOR 
> PILLS YOU RISK si 
——~SNAVE BEEN USED BY MILLIO 


STY DOSE YOU WILL BE CERTAINLY ABLE TOLIVE 
THROUGH THE OPERAT/ON; AND YOU MAY HAVE 
THE LAUGH ON YOUR SIDE,WHENTHE DOCTOR 
TELLS YOU THAT WE WIT YOUR CASE EXACTLY WITH THAR 
LAST MEDICINE. 60 ON IN THE USE OF THE PILE: 
THEY WILL CURE WITHOUT HURTING YOUR 
ORGUIRAS. AND Il EVERY WAY /MPROVE YOUR 
WN FACT GIVE YOU SUCH AS WAS ENJOYED BY THE 


Seti ea ATRIARCHS OF OLO=——— 
D® BRANDRETHS PRINCIPALOFFICE 


A 
294CANAL STREET NEW YORK ——— 
AND BYALL DRUGGISTS. 





Singer’s Sewing Machines. 
New Styles. 
From $50 to $125. 


Singer's Famtty Macnurngz, the price of which is only 
$50, is a light and elegantly decorated Machine, capable 
of performing, in the best style, all the sewing of a pri- 
vate family. 

Singer's STANDARD Macutnes for manufacturing 
purposes are well known to be without any successful 
rival in the market. Much has recently been published 
in regard to various stitches made by Sewing Machines. 
Singer's Machines make the best stitch ever invented, 
and do it in the best style. A great discount is made to 
clergymen, 

Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, which 
contains full information about prices, sizes, etc., of Sew- 
ing Machines, and will be supplied gratis, 

I, M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Broadway, New York. 





ATER COOLERS! WATER COOL- 
ERS!—They are not *“*FAMILY JARS," al- 
though the use of them in the house would have a chill- 
ing effect, but they are designed for offices, stores, count- 
ing-houses, and manufactories, For sale wholesale and 
retail at 4 and 6 Burling Slip, New York, by 
LUCIUS HART. 


FIREWORKS. 
Hadfield’s Firework Agency. 


Removed from the Old Stand, corner of Spruce and 
William, to 
No. 24 John Street, 
Between Broadway and Nassau Streets. 
Public and Family Exhibitions furnished. 
(> All works warranted. 
GEORGE PARSONS, Agent. 


i 








TUCKER'S NURSERY FOR 

FLOWERS, FEATHERS, ‘ 
COIFFURES, and BRIDAL SETS, at 

361 Broadway, 2 doors from Franklin Street, 





Energetic Agents wanted for all parts of America. 
MACK R. BARNITZ, 
United States 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
88 and 40 West Fourth Street, Cincinnatl, 
Publish a choice collection of Splendid Books, Maps and 
Charts, Beautifully Illustrated with Colored Engravings. 


Great Inducements offered. Published by Subscription 
only, and sold by Agents. 





THIS SUPERIOR 
Strong-bodied 
delicate-fla- 
vored 


‘or sale by 

©) Cornzat & Co 
No. 5 Beaver 

Street. 





PILES!! PILES!!! 


What is it? ., How cured? 


Thousands of persons have Piles—suffer for years with 
the disease—yet few know what it is, or how it is cured. 
Every case of Piles, whether manifested in the form of 
external tumors, frequent bleedings, or in violent iteh- 
ing and irritation, depends essentially upon congestion 
of the abdominal venous circulation. This produces the 
engorgement, dilation of the veins, formation of tumors, 
hemorrhages, pain and suffering; and the disease can 
only be fundamentally cured by medicines which, taken 
internally, relieve this abdominal venous congestion. 
Hence ointments, washes, and even injections, are so in- 
effectual. 

HUMPHREYS' HOMEOPATHIC PILE SPECIFIC, 
a simple sugar pill, taken two or three times per day, 
cures the disease by curing the condition upon which the 
disease depends. Hundreds have been cured by it, even 
of the most obstinate cases, All will be promptly bene- 
fited by it. Price, 50 cents a box. 


N. B.—A full set of Humrnreys’ Homgoratuio Sre- 
orr1os, with book of directions and 20 Remedies, in large 
8 drachm vials, and morocco case, $5; do. in plain case, 
$4; family case of 15 boxes and book, $2. 

The Remedies by the single box or full case, sent to 
any address by mail or express, free of charge, on re- 
ceipt of the price. Address 

Dz. F. HUMPHREYS & CoO., 
No, 562 Broadway, New York. 


PILES! 








Sold by all Druggists, 


STRENC THEN 

















TWESE PLASTERS 75294" HOLES FO", ARE APPLIED, WE 
AWE FOUL SADEE):: 55s: : /EMAVESEEN AMAR 
VIVE BY EXOME |: :|ASVEVERING FROM 
v Bit STWE SEVEREST 
AUWANS, B35 2 LA MBAG' 
wot 4 = STRAIGHTEN 
ae 22: : peewee VTA 
AND OWE RELATES 2¢ S\ATEN MINUTES 
FROM PAYN VERN 2°: =AFTER PUTTING 
AFTER THEN © FONE ONWIS BACK, 


$0 OF ASTIAMAA AND ALL PAINS OF THE CHEST 
AND SIDE.\" AGUE OF THE BREAST THEY 
ACT UKE A CHARM. TO YOUNG MOTHERS THEY 
ARE WAVALUABLE, PREVENTING TENSION 
AND DISPERSING C AMIAGS OF THE BATAST, 
TWESE PLASTERS ARE WIGNLY RECOMMENDED 
BY PUNSICIANS. FOR MORE FULL PARTICULARS 
SLE PRINTED BILLS OF DIRECTIONS. 


SX ALLCOCK & Co. 
WA Canal Se. 
NEW -YORK. 


AND Ley 
W.B.LAST TWICE AS LONG AS OTWERS 2 ONLY 
Sold also at Burnton's, 296 Bowery, and Rushton s, 417 


| Broadway. 


Charles Grobe’s New Method 


i |For THE i 


PIANO FORTE. 


Mr. Grobe is so well known, that any remarks as to 
his qualifications would be superfluous. Suffice it to 
say, that he has produced in his New Method a work for 
elementary teaching superior to any other. It is emi- 
nently the Book for the People, and as the result of the 
ripe experience of the author, it is invaluable to Teacher 
or Pupil. Nothing is anticipated, nothing hurried. The 
Pupil is led by easy, pleasant, and gradual means to the 
desired end. The dryness so often complained of in 
works of instruction is altogether avoided, and the Pub- 
lishers believe it to be the most simple, clear, progress- 
ive, and judicious system of instruction extant. The 
wok contains ten engraved figures, illustrating the dif- 
ferent positions of the hands and fingers. The type is 
new and unusually beautiful and distinct. The paper 
the whitest and best, and the binding handsome. Price 
$2 00; in Cloth, $3 00. Copies sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of the marked price. The trade supplied. 
A handsome discount to Teachers and Seminaries. 


FIRTH, POND & CO., 547 Broadway, 
New York. 
LEE & WALKER. Philadelphia. 


Lord Ward’s Worcestershire Sauce. 


Is the TRUE Worcestershire Sauce. Is excellent for all 
purposes. 

ASK FOR, and HAVE ONLY LORD WARD'S. 

Used at every Hotel, and sold by all Grocers and 
Fruit Dealers. 

Wholesale and for Exportation, by 

JONATHAN JONES & CO., 
46 Broad Street, New York. 

Sold Retail by the Giocers and Fruit Houses. Half 

Pints, 30 cents per bottle; Pints, 50 cents per bottle. 


Something New. 


Agents wanted, to go into a New and Honorable Busi- 
ness, which will pay from $15 to $30 weekly. 


No Humbug. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for particulars, 
which are free. 


S. M. MYRICK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 
A Book for the Drawing-Room, the Artist, 
or the Mechanic, 


THE LONDON ART JOURNAL. 
A MONTHLY RECORD (PRICE 75 CTS.), OF THE 
Fine Arts, the Arts Industrial, and the Arts of De- 
sign and Manufacture. Every part contains at least 
THREE HIGHLY FINISHED STEEL ENGRAV- 
INGS. Two of first-class pictures, one of a WORK IN 
souLrtunE. The literary contributions include NOT- 
ICES OF ART EXHIBITIONS, Essays on BRITISH 
ARTISTS, ILLUSTRATED, together with a large mass 
of valuable information on matters connec with 
PAINTING, DESIGNING, &c., &c., and forms a com- 
plete monthly record of the Fine Arts and the Arts In- 
dustrial. 
VIRTUE, EMMINS & CO., 26 John Street, N. Y. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 


The Best Spring Alterative and Tonic. 


We take pleasure in reminding our numerous friends 
that the Season has arrived when the most beneficial re- 
sults may be obtained from the use of this most excel- 
lent remedy for purifying the blood, for cutaneous dis- 
orders, and especially for children afflicted with humors. 

Price $1 00 per bottle, or 6 bottles for $5 00. 

Prepared and sold by 

A. B. & D. SANDS, 100 Fulton Street. 

Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


- HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y., 
Have just Published: 


ALFORD'S GREEK TESTAMENT. The Greek Tes- 

 tament: with a Critically Revised Text; a Digest of 
Various Readings; Marginal References to Verbal and 

= Idiomatic Usage; Prolegomena; and a Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary. For the Use of Theological 
Studepts and Ministers. By Henry Atrorp, B.D., 
Minisfer of Quebec Chapel, London, and late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I., containing 
the Four Gospels. 944 pages, 8vo, Muslin, $5 00; 
Sheep extra, $5 50; Hal Calf extra, $6 00. 

















HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. Cosmos. A Sketch of a 
Physical Description of the Universe. By ALEXANDER 
Von Humpoipt. Translated from the German by 
E. C. Orre and W. 8. Datias, F.L.8. Vol. V. 12mo, 
Muslin, 85 cents, 


ANCIENT MINERALOGY; or, An Inquiry respecting 
Mineral Substances mentioned by the Ancients: with 
Occasional Remarks on the Uses to which they were 
applied. By N. F. Moors, LL.D., late President of 
Columbia College. A New and Revised Edition. 
16mo, Muslin, 60 cents. 


THE BERTRAMS. A Novel. By Awruony Tro1- 
Lops, Author of “Doctor Thorne.” 12mo, Muslin, 
$1 00, 


LEVER'S GERALD FITZGERALD. Gerald Fitz- 
gerald, **The Chevalier.” A Novel. By Cranuzs 
Leven, Author of “Charles O'Malley,” “ Glencore,” 
“The Dodd Family Abroad,” * Sir Jasper Carew,” 
“ Maurice Tiernay,” &c. Part I. S8vo, Paper, 25 cents, 


te Harrer & Brerurns will send any of the above 
Works by Mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price, 7 





| PActric MUTUAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY. OFFICE 111 BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 
Assets $880,000. 

This Company continues to do an exclusive merchan. 
dise business, and has returned to its dealers, out of the 
profits of the year 1858, a dividend of Forty-three per 
Cent.—Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding ecrip— 

and has redeemed the Certificates of the issue of 1856. 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
Benjamin A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





To Teachers. 


My Correspondents are requested to address me, here- 
after, te the “Care of HARPER & BROTITERS, New 
York City." School Catalogues and Circulars, Names 
and Post-Office Address of Schools, Educational Reports, 
&e., are solicited. MARCIUS WILLSON. 





a Every Number of Harper's MaGazine contains 
rom 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one half— 
more reading than any other in the country. 


Commencement of Volume XIX, 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR JUNE. 


With the present Number Hanrtr's Naw Montuty 
MaGaztng enters upon the Tentm Yrar of its publica- 
tion, Its general aims and objects, and the manner in 
which they are carried out, are now so well known, that 
the Publishers think it scarcely necessary to say that 
the Magazine is the organ of no party in Politics, of 
no sect in Religion, of no clique in Literature or Art, It 
aims to meet the wants and express the sentiments of the 
wire and good, the conservative and patriqtic, who form 
the mass of the citizens of every section of the country. 

The Editorial Departments of the Magazine will pre- 
sent the same features as heretofore. In the “Table” 
will be discussed grave themes of historical or ethical 
interest; the ** Easy Chair” will touch upon the varying 
social and esthetic topics of the day at home; the * For- 
eign Bureau" will present the gossip and chat of the Old 
World ; the “ Record” will brietly chronicle events of po- 
litical or historical importanee; the ‘* Literary Notices” 
will furnish impartial critiques upon the leading books, 
as they issue from the press; the “ Drawer" will, by fa- 
vor of hundreds of contributors, continue to be the repos- 
itory of odd, humorous, or pathetic anecdotes, sayings, 
and reminiscences. Each of these Departments is under 
the special charge of one member of the Editorial Corps; 
while the Responsible Editor exercises a watchful care 
over all, and every contributor, in order to ensure that 
nothing finds place which may conflict with the general 
aims of the Magazine. 

While the Magazine will still be mainly filled with 
original papers upon American subjects, furnished by 
American authors, the Publishers will also procure from 
foreign sources such contributions as may seem to them 
of special interest or value. The Magazine, containing 
at least one-third more matter than any other publixhed 
in the country, will be able to give an Essay by Macau- 
lay or Carlyle, a Serial Novel by Bulwer, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, or Reade, or a Tale by Miss Muloch, Mra, Gaskell, 
or Wilkie Collins, and still furnish more original matter 
than any of its contemporaries, 

The series of Illustrated Papers upon American Scene- 
ry, Manners, and History will continue to be a special 
feature of the Magazine. These will be coptinned at fre- 
quent intervals, until every portion of our continent has 
been faithfully illustrated by pen and pencil. 

In making their selections from the mass of matter 
contigually placed in their hands, the Editors will be in- 
fluenced solely by their judgment of the intrinsic merits 
of the articles, wholly irrespective of their authorship. 
Contributions from entire strangers will receive the same 
consideration as those from the most iutimate friends of 
the Editors. They might spare themselves much labor 
by refi to examine contributions from those whose 
names are not already known to the Public; but they are 
confident that the Magazine would lose much in variety 
and freshness; for many of the most valuable articles 
which it has contained have been received from writers 
who were unknown to the Editors and to the public. 

The unexampled success of the Magazine imposes cor- 
responding duties upon the Publisters. At no former 
period have their facilities been as great qs now; and 
they pledge themselves that no effort or expense shall be 
spared to make the Magazine worthy of a eontinuance 





and increase ofgie favor with which it has uniformly met. 
TERMS: 
One Copy for One Year , ° ° « $3 00 
@ Two Copies for One Year. ° . 500 


Three or more Copies for Oe Year (each) 200 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tun Sun- 
BCRIBERS. 

Harrer's Werkiy and Harrrr’s Magazine, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 00. 

The Postage upon “ Hanren’s MaGgaztxn” must be 
paid at the Office where it is received. The Postage is 
Thirty-siz Cents a year. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
‘A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN TILE WORLD. 
Five Cents a Numpre; $2 50 a YEAR. 





The Publishers have the pleasure of announcing that 
they have purchased from the Author for Five Thousand 
Dollars, the early proof-sheets of MK. CHARLES DICK- 
ENS'S New Serial, entitled “A TALE OF TWO 
CITIES,” Splendidly Illustrated by MoLenan, the pub- 
lication of which was commenced in Harver’s WEEKLY 
for May T, and will be continued from week to week until 
completed, 

The Publishers also take pleasure in announcing that 
they have commenced the publication of an Illustrated 
Serial Tale of American Life, entitled “TRUMPS,” by 
GEO. WILLIAM CURTIS, Author of “The Potiphar 
Papers,” “Nile Notes of a Howadji,” &¢. The first 
Number appeared in Hanren's Weexty for April 9. 

As Hanrren’s WEEKLY is electrotyped, the back Num- 
bers are being constantly reprinted and may be obtained 
at any time. 

A perusal of Harren’s Weexty will keep persons liv- 
ing in the country THOROUGHLY POSTED on the news of 
the day. No other publication gives 80 mom AND 80 
CHOICE MATTER, or so fully illustrated a history of the 
times in which we live. 


TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . . $100 


One Copy for One Year. eee s 8 
One Copy for Two Years , a oh ee 
Five Copies for One Year. . ° - 900 
Twelve Copies for One Year . . 2000 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . 000 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of TwrLve 
or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSORIDERS. 

Tens ror Apvertisine.—/ifty Cents a Line. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more. 

* * Persons living in the City of New York wishing 
“ Harper's Weekly” left at their houses, will please send 
their names and residences, with the subscription mon- 
ey, to the Office of Publication. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Punrisnens, 
Franklin Square, New York, 
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THE WAR IN EUROPE. 
















































































Joun Buux. ‘What! fighting again! I suppose I must thrash some of the Fellows.” 
Brotner. Jonatuan. ‘Keep cool, John; let them fight away—it’s about all they’re good for, I 
bus’ness, and sell’em Beef, and Bread, and Dry Goods.” 


to ee 





SARDINIA’S CHALLENGE TO AUSTRIA. 


> On Athos afiut >) 
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reckon; and let you and me keep on our little 





Love Mic Little, 


ee Love Mc Long. 
A NOVEL. 

By Cuaries READE, 
Author ef “ Peg Woffing- 
ton," ** Christie John- 
stone," ** Never too 
Late to Mend," 

&c., &e. 
12mo, Muslin, 75 cents; 
Paper, 65 cents. 





Odd, satirical, brilliant, 
subtle, picturesque, de- 
lightful, and thoroughly 
Reade-ish throughout. — 
Virginia Index (Rich- 
mond.) 

We do not remember 
any thing in fiction more 
admirably managed than 
the character of the hero- 
ine. — Seottish American 

ournal. 

It maintains an absorb- 
ing continuity of interest, 
and reveals a thorough 
mastery of dramatic nar- 
rative.—Evening Post. 

We are delighted to find 
this the best of his remark- 
—_ works,—V, Y. Chron- 
icle. 





Published by HARPER 
& BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York. 





Sent by mail, post- 
age paid (for any distance 
in the United States under 
3000 miles) on receipt of 
price, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


98 ' A New Book 
By Dr. J. W. Paumer. 
7 The NEW and the OLD; 
Or, California and India in Romantic Aspects. By the 
Author of “Up and Down the Irrawaddi; or, The 
Golden Dsgon.” Abundantly Illustrated. Muslin, 


12mo, $1 20, 


*.* Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
RUDD & CARLETON, 150 Grand Street, N. Y. 


COZZENS’ 
West Point Hotel 


NOW OPEN. 


Masser’s 5 Minute 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 
As Improved for 1859. 
With Stamped Iron Covers and Bottoms—Tinned. 


The only Freezer known which is constructed on true 
Scientific princi pies. 

The Cheapest, Best, and most Economical, requiring 
less ice and less labor than any other, being at the same 
time the most durable in structure, and most certain in 
its operations. 

Sole Agents for the United States, 

E. KETCHAM & CO., 

Manufacturers of Japanned and Pianished Tin Ware, 
289 Pearl Street, New York. 


LLIOT & PATTEN—Examine Inventions 

and procure American and Foreign Patents, Pat- 

ent Agency opposite main entrance of Patent Office 
Building, Washington City, D. C, 











409 BROADWAY. 
































BALLOU’S FRENCH YOKE SHIRT EMPORIUM, 
,409 Broadway, 
[Premium Shirt Manufacturers. 

Shirts made to order from Scientific Measures, of the 
best materials, sewed by hand, and warranted to fit, at 
less than the usual prices. 

BALLOU BROTHERS, 409 Broadway, N. Y. 
“Sole Manufacturers of 
THE FRENCH YOKE SHIRT.” 


CURE FOR CONSTIPATION. 


The Oriental Fruit Paste, or Aromatic 
Jelly of Figs and 
Is a simple and efficacious laxative medicine, pleasant 
to the taste, and good at all times. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 
YW. W. NORCROSS & CO., Wholesale Agents, ° 
91 Fulton Street, New York, 








IFTS! GIFTS! GIFTS!—D. W. EVANS 
& CO., No, 677 Broadway, New York—The Fifth 
Year—The Original Gift Book Store, established 1854. 
Tue O_pest EsrasiisuEep Girt Book House 
in the country, enabled by their long experience and in- 
creased capital, now offer greater inducements than ever 
before, and in this, 
THE FIFTH YEAR 
of their location in New York City, will make it their 
endeavor to duct their busi with a liberality be- 
yond that of any house in the country. 

A new and revised catalogue now ready for gratuitous 
distribution, containing the largest and best classified 
list of Standard and Miscellaneous Publications ever is- 
sued in the United States, with unequaled inducements 
to clubs and agents. MAILED FREE TO ADDRESS. 

The following is a schedule of Property which will be 
given to Purchasers of Books at the time of sale: 

WORTH FROM 





Gold Watches, English Lever, Patent 

Lever, and Lepines ...........++++ $30 00 to $100 00 
Silver Watches, Patent Lever, Full 

Jewelled, Hunting Cases, open face, 

and Cylinder Escapement.......... 1200to 4000 
Gold Lockets—Large size, four glasses 

and two glasses with spring—large 

and small size, with snap..¢....... 250to 1200 
Cameo, Mosaic, Florentine, Painted, 

Lava, Goldstone, Garnet and Coral 


sets of Pins and Drops............. 500to 2500 
Ladies’ Gold Guard Chains, Neck 
Chains, Chatelaines ..............+ 800to 1800 


Gents’ Fob and Vest Chains.......... 1000to 3000 
Sets Cameo, Goldstone, Painted, Mo- 
saic, Garnet, Onyx, Engraved and 
Plain Gold Sleeve Buttone, and Bo- 






Sate DURES on scdbicctecviccscccce - 200to 1600 
Gold Pencils with Pens, large, medium 

and small size .......6.000seeeeees 850 to 750 
Silver Pencils with Gold Pens, large, 

medium and small size, double and 

single extension cases...... escossee (B60te 500 
Gents’ Heavy Signet Rings, Ladies’ 

Gold, Chased and Plain Rings..... 100to 750 
Gents’ Gold Bosom Pins, Cluster, with 

Opal, Scarf Pins, Onyx, Garnet, &c. 150 to 500 
Rich Silk Dress Patterns...... eccece 1200to 38000 
Cameo, Mosaic, Coral, Garnet, C 

and Plain Oval Bracelets.......... 500to 3000 
Silver and Gold Thimbles........ oé 50 to 6 00 
Gents’ Pen and Pocket-knife......... 50 to 150 
Pearl and Morocco Portemonnaies ... 50 to 250 
Toothpicks, Watch Keys, Guard Slides 150to 850 
Gold Crosses, small, medium and large 200to 750 


| Beside other Gifts, comprising a large and valuable 
— of miscellaneous articles, varying from $1 
to $40. 

| One of the above articles will be given to the pur- 
chaser of each book at the time the book is sold. 

| Address all orders, letters of inquiry, &c., to D. W. 
EVANS & CO., Publishers, No. 677 Broadway, N. Y. 
City. 


‘OLD DOMINION.’ 





If yor want DELICIOUS COFFEE always, and ata 
saving of froin rita tee oe getan ‘‘OLD DO- 
MINION" COFFEE + Over forty different styles 
and varieties are manufactured. The ‘‘OLD DOMIN- 
ION" TEA POT takes only half the usual quantity of 
Tea. You will save the price of either in two months, 
and secure daily a table luxury prized above all others. 
(-# Sold by Dealers in Housekeeping articles, and 
Storekeepers generally. 
ARTHUR, BURNHAM, & GILROY, 

117 and 119 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, 
Manufacturers under the Patent for the United States. 
Also, Manufacturers under the Patent of ARTHUR'S 

SELF-SEALING FRUIT CANS AND JARS. 


FINELE & LYON’S 
FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINES. 


Warranted to give better satisfaction than any other 
Sewing Machine in this Market, or money refunded. 
P. 8.—Send for Circular. 


MILTON FINKLE, 
LEWIS LYON, f 503 BROADWAY. 









CHAMPAGNE, 


FROM 
DE VENOGE & CO., EPERNAY, FRANCE, 
as used at the 
Imperial TABLES ON THE CONTINENT OF Evropr. 


>» 

A Perfectly Pure and Delicate Winc 
at a moderate price and admirably adapted for family use. 
Sold by 
H. A. KERR, No. 746 Broadway; J. S. PIERCE, No. 685 
Broadway ; HOWELL & CO., No. 693 Broadway; MACY 
& CO., No. 319 6th Av.; CORWIN & CO., corner of 
Broadway and 20th Street; SHAW & CROSBY, No. 126 
Spring Street; and by nearly every leading Hotel and 

Dealer throughout the country. 
E. V. HAUGHWOUT, Sole Importer, 
Corner of Broadway and Broome Street. 


India Rubber Pens, 


Made entirely of Rubber, are for sale by Booksellers, 
Stationers, Dealers in Rubber Goods, and 


The India Rubber Pen Co., 


57 Liberty Street, N. Y. 
Price, post-paid, Three Dollars per gross. 


Grand Introduction of _ 


SUMMER HATS, 
At Genin’s, 507 Broadway, 


On Wednesday, May 25th, 1859. 
Embracing every Department of Hatting, and 
comprehending 
HATS OF ALL STYLES, 
ALL MATERIALS, 
ALL PRICES, 
AND FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


JAMES E. CALDWELL & CO0,, 
822 Chestnut Street, 
Opposite Girard House, 
Philadelphia. 

Fine Watches, 
Rich Jewelry, 


Silver Ware, Sterling, 
Clocks and Bronzes, 














Chiefly of our own importation and manufacture. 


Strangers visiting the city are invited to visit eur es- 
tablishment. 





E. A. 


BROOKS. 





575 Broadway—150 Fulton Street. 
Constantly on hand, French Calf-Skin and Patent 
Leather Boots, Shoes and Gaiters, made with Dick's 
Patent Elastic Shanks, and Congress Gaiter Boots; 
also, a large assortment of Ladies’ and Children's Gait- 
ers and Shoes, Waterproof and Cork Sole Boots, Per- 
petual Gloss and Leather Over-Shoes. 


Boys’ and Youths’ Boots, Shoes and 
Over-Shoes. 


DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM. 
DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM. 
DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM. 


The Remedy of the Times. 
The Remedy of the Age. 
The Remedy of the Season, 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Asthma, 

Bronchitis, Whooping Cough, Croup, 

Inflammation of the Throat, Lungs, and Chest, 

Influenza and Consumption, are all cured by this in- 
comparable remedy. 

Beware of Counterfeits, and purchase only that hav- 
ing the written signature of “I. Butts,’ as well as the 
printed one of the Proprietors, SETH W. FOWLE & 
CO., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, on the outer wrapper. 


BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


Sold everywhere, 
Save Your Carpets 
From Wear and Moth. 


The attention of Housekeepers is respectfully called 
to Harrington's Patent Carpet Lining, a substitute for 
paper, straw, or any other article used under Carpets, 
Oil-Cloth, or Matting. It protects the Carpet against 
any unevenness in the floor, and is warranted to add fifty 
per cent. to the durability of Carpets, &c. Its cheapness 
puts it within the reach of all. To be had of any of the 
principal Carpet Stores, and at the salesroom of the 

NEW YORK CARPET LINING CO., 62 Warren 
Street, corner College Place, J. R. HARRINGTON, Agt. 


32 5O } este sca INST. and 
MUSICAL ACADEMY, Catskill 


PER QUARTER Mountains. Bothsexes. Students 
received any time. For particulars, address Rev. IEN- 
RY J. FOX, A.M., Ashland, N. Y.,or D. G. HUBBARD, 
Esq., 52 Broadway. 


Excelsior Fireworks. 


Funston & Scofield, 
General Agents, . 




















62 John Street. 















